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THE MAN WHO WAS LAW 

Governments grovelled before 
this first bucket-shop buccaneer 


J ohn Law was the greatest 
gambler who ever lived. He 
played for heavy stakes—so heavy 
that he couldn’t get enough gold 
on the faro table. (They called 
it Pharaoh then.) So he invented 
chips. There isn’t a chip raked 
in, at the Casino in Monte Carlo 
or in a neighborhood pinochle 
game in Brooklyn, that isn’t de¬ 
scended from the original metal 
counters—valued at about $100— 
that helped make Law famous in 
a gambling age. 

There had, of course, been big 
faro players before Law’s time, 
and there have been since. Cards 
and dice didn’t satisfy him. So 
he invented the biggest gam¬ 
bling game in the world—buying 
stocks on margin. Besides all his 
other distinctions. Law was also 
a murderer, by the English law 
which makes a man who kills 
another in a pre-arranged duel 


guilty of premeditated murder. 
He escaped from prison and fled 
to the Continent. When he ar¬ 
rived there, almost no one 
worked for a living. Everybody 
played the great new game that 
Mr. Law had invented—the 
Stock Exchange. It was just like 
the United States in 1929. Mr. 
Law, the escaped murderer, 
looked the British Ambassador 
in the eye and told him he didn’t 
like the cut of his jib. The Brit¬ 
ish Governor hastened to remove 
Lord Stair, the Ambassador. 

To stimulate the bull move¬ 
ment, Mr. Law founded New 
Orleans. He took over the 
national debt of France, and 
made millionaires—even billion¬ 
aires—with a word. When the 
crash came he went back to the 
faro tables. All his winnings on 
stocks were confiscated, and he 
died broke, except for the dia- 





mond ring he used to hock when 
the going got too tough. 

In histories John Law is re¬ 
membered only as the man who 
blew the Mississippi Bubble. On 
the morning of April 20, 1694, 
the most notorious 'gigolo of his 
time was killed in a duel in 
Bloomsbury Square, London. 
“Beau” Wilson, fifth son of a 
nobleman, had for years main¬ 
tained a coach and six and a 
great mansion, although he had 
no means of support visible to 
the general public. He lived off 
ladies of wealth who had to em¬ 
ploy the leading lover of the day, 
just as they had to have the most 
fashionable hair-dresser and 
dress-maker, if they wanted to 
stay in the social swim. But 
lately he felt himself slipping. 
He used rouge and corsets, and 
the struggle had begun to tell on 
his disposition. 

So, when a fine-looking young 
Scotsman had cut him out with 
a certain Mrs. Lawrence, the old 
Beau had lost his temper and 
challenged his rival to a duel, 
counting on his experience to 
offset the younger man’s power. 
Wilson had miscalculated. 
“They passed once, and Mr. Wil¬ 
son fell, pierced through the 
upper part of the stomach,” a 
witness said. He died in a few 
minutes. The watch arrested his 
opponent—John Law. Law was 
then 23 years old, and had only 
recently come to London from 
Edinburgh, where he had been 
famous for both his good looks 
and his phenomenal skill at 


mathematics. Beau Lawcame of 

a good, solid fartn!pPR$hd his 

mother sent himnmoney in 
prison. Law bribed the jailer, 
escaped to France, and for years 
lived as a professional gambler. 

At that period, gambling was 
considered an honorable calling, 
although noblemen who went 
into the business forfeited their 
titles. Law won so consistently 
that a few police chiefs warned 
him to stay out of their cities, 
but there were always other capi¬ 
tals—Brussels, Venice, Amster¬ 
dam-other faro banks, and other 
susceptible noblewomen. He 
soon became famous because he 
never sat down to the table with¬ 
out 100,000 gold pieces stacked 
in sacks about him. Then he in¬ 
vented the chips, and as the 
fashion spread through Europe 
his reputation spread with it. 

But with all his gambling and 
running after women, Law had a 
serious side. His father had been 
a goldsmith, which meant also a 
small banker, and Law had 
thought much about finance, 
which he could see was not 
nearly so well planned as faro. 
Transactions were entirely in 
coin, and as there was little pre¬ 
cious metal in Europe, this re¬ 
duced most business to a barter 
basis. Instead of carting the 
actual gold and silver about. 
Law thought, why not leave it 
in the banks and issue paper 
notes, like his faro chips. The 
notes would be easier to carry 
and would be redeemable on 
presentation, like the chips. But 
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to give the notes security, each 
country loulnnaveto have one 
big national bank. 

Carrying his plans further, he 
thought that, since the wealth of 
countries like Scotland and 
France consisted of fertile land, 
cattle and goods, the banknotes 
should be issued against the to¬ 
tal national wealth, rather than 
the total supply of gold. This is 
the principle of our Federal 
Reserve system today. 

Law published his theories in 
a little book called “Money and 
Trade Considered,” in Edin¬ 
burgh, but the conservative Scots 
couldn’t see it. All he wanted, he 
used to tell his fine friends on 
the Continent, was some nation 
to set up a bank for him, and 
he’d show the scoffers. He propo¬ 
sitioned every big shot he met 
over the gaming tables. Even the 
young Czar of Russia, Peter the 
Great, turned him down, al¬ 
though Peter was a notorious 
sucker for new western ideas. 

With the years, Law grew 
moody. Even his steady luck at 
love and cards couldn’t console 
him, although he had gathered 
a fortune of 110,000 pounds, the 
equivalent of a couple of million 
modern dollars. He settled down 
in Paris, in a 
splendid house 
on the Place 
Vendome—and 
then the old king 
Louis XIV died. 

This changed 
everything. 

Louis had left 


the treasury as clean as a sur¬ 
geon’s hands; Charles of Orleans, 
the Regent, who would govern 
France during the minority of 
Louis XV, was an old gambling 
pal, ready to try anything once. 

Law told him he thought the 
bank idea was so good he was 
willing to risk his own money in 
it. The bank issued paper notes 
against the gold and silver on 
hand, which could be bought as 
we buy American Express checks 
today, for dispatch to distant 
cities, and a good deal of gold 
began to come into the bank. 
But the greatest attraction of the 
notes was a clause printed on 
them that they were redeemable 
“in coin of the weight and stand¬ 
ard of this day.” 

Kings of France had had a 
bad habit of calling in all the 
metal currency, clipping chunks 
off it and then sending it back. 
Every time they did this, prices 
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of coursd went up, so a man 
might haHURooo francs in gold 
which were worth 1,000 francs 
one day, and have 1,000 francs 
worth 500 francs the next. The 
banknotes were safer than 
the coin. Conse¬ 
quently owners 
of gold poured 
it into the Law 
bank, and got 
notes in return. 

The bank 
loaned the gold 
to business men 
at 3 per cent, 
the lowest rate 
in history. Law’s 
friend the Re¬ 
gent ruled that 
the government 
would accept 
banknotes in 
payment of tax¬ 
es. Law opened 
branch banks in l^yons, rcu- 
chelle, Tours, Amiens and Or¬ 
leans. Business boomed. So far 
everything was on the up-and- 
up. The ex-gambler was hailed 
as a financial genius. The gov¬ 
ernment’s credit was very bad, 
so that government notes were 
selling for about a third of their 
face value. But the banknotes 
were at a premium. 

“Any banker who would issue 
money without coin on hand to 
meet all obligations deserves 
death,” Law publicly declared. 

It was in August, 1717, that 
he took over the French West 
India Company. The Mississippi, 
as any kid knows, had been 


navigated by the Sieur Antoine 
de La Salle, and all the lands 
west of the Appalachians had 
been claimed for the King of 
France. But Louis XIV had been 
too busy with his European wars 
and lady loves 
to spend any 
money on the 
vast teritory that 
is now most of 
the United 
States. 

He had let out 
a monopoly on 
its development 
to a man named 
Crozat, and Cro- 
zat had gone 
broke trying to 
cut it up into 
building lots. He 
was ready to toss 
it back in the 
Regent’s lap, 
and that spot was already occu¬ 
pied by a couple of chorus girls. 
So Charles ran around to see Mr. 
Law, that devilishly successful 
man of business. Law said he 
would take it over and make 
something out of it, but it would 
take 100,000,000 francs (a gold 
franc in 1717 was worth almost 
as much as a dollar today) to 
swing the deal. The Bank had 
25,000,000 to throw into it. The 
Regent suggested 75,000,000 in 
government bonds as the rest of 
the capital. These bonds, as we 
have seen, were worth only 
25,000,000 francs on the open 
market, so the new company’s 
issue of 100,000,000 francs in 
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stock was actually backed by 
only 50,000,000 in money. 

This was not too bad. A profit 
of 100 per cent might be antici¬ 
pated from the development of 
a rich new country. The public 
was offered the opportunity to 
buy 200,000 shares at 500 francs 
apiece. At first buyers hung 
back, because of the bad reputa¬ 
tion of the government securi¬ 
ties. 

Then Law turned on the heat. 
Popular-priced engravings began 
to appear in stationers’ windows 
all over Paris. Generally these 
showed sweet-faced Indians and 
beautiful squaws flocking hap¬ 
pily to the water’s edge with 
armsful of gold-nuggets and 
beaverskins, to trade for beads. 
Another favorite picture por¬ 
trayed the same angelic Indians 
kissing the feet of priests who 
brought them the Faith. Maps of 
“Louisiana” (the French name 
for everything west of the Appa¬ 
lachians) showed up everywhere, 
liberally sprinkled with inscrip¬ 
tions like “gold here,” “dia¬ 
monds in this region.” A flood 
of books dealt with the delight¬ 
ful climate and limitless re¬ 
sources of the western lands. 

Simultaneously Law began 
buying up subscriptions in ad¬ 
vance of the day of issue. He 
deposited 60 francs on each 100 
of par value, promising to pay 
the other 40 in a month. This 
meant, of course, that if they 
were worth nothing in that time 
he would lose his 60 francs. If 
they were worth 100, he would 


be breaking! even. But if they 
were worth 150, hBwbuld make 
50 points. It was buying on mar¬ 
gin. He encouraged all his 
friends, like the Due de Bourbon 
and the Prince de Conti, to do 
likewise. 

Shares in the miraculous com¬ 
pany were at a premium before 
they even appeared on the gen¬ 
eral market. But Law’s promo¬ 
tion did not end there. He had 
provided for the sale of stock on 
the installment plan. Each sub¬ 
scriber for one 500 franc share 
was to pay 50 down and then 
20 installments of 25 each. This 
automatically tacked 10 per cent 
on to the cost of the stock, but 
the public, expecting the shares 
to soar long before the last in¬ 
stallment fell due, rushed into 
the bank’s offices, and every man 
with 500 francs to his name, in¬ 
stead of buying one share out¬ 
right, made the first payment on 
10. The result, as Law had ex¬ 
pected, was a terrific over¬ 
subscription. 

The demand for the shares 
sent the prices up. Before the 
new Mississippi Company had 
sent out even one ship, shares 
were selling at 5,000—a goo per 
cent premium, and 20 times the 
value of the real security. The 
company could never earn a 
dividend to justify such prices. 
But it was like the American 
boom again. Nobody thought of 
stock earnings. People bought 
only to re-sell at a profit. The 
Parisians, it must be admitted, 
had the excuse of inexperience. 
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Law reached feut for other 
fields of < wfstment. He pur¬ 
chased the royal monopolies of 
tobacco and spirits and the 
coinage of money, handing over 
banknotes to the Regent. To 
float the new deals he issued 
another 50,000 shares. These 
were called “daughters.” The 
first 200,000 had been known as 
“mothers.” The daughters ap¬ 
peared more attractive than 
their dams, as usual. The chance 
to buy the new shares at 550 
(only 50 down) when the 
“mothers” were selling at 5,000, 
looked like a gift. But, Mr. Law 
ruled, in order to subscribe for 
one of the new shares, an inves¬ 
tor must prove ownership of 
four of the old. 

Paris, by now, had gone stark 
mad. This sudden convulsive 
prosperity was all the more 
startling because, at the death of 
the old King, the country had 
been in the trough of a depres¬ 
sion, crushed under war debts. 
Through John Law’s eyes, the 
Parisians saw the vision of Easy 
Money—wealth without work. 

The market, it appeared, was 
a game that required no special 
training. Butchers, carpenters, 
physicians, day laborers and 
orange-girls quit their regular 
work and talked of nothing but 
“mothers,” “daughters,” “grand¬ 
daughters,” and “subscription 
rights.” The bulls of 1928 would 
have felt right at home. 

Law’s coachman, who had in¬ 
vested in a few of the original 
shares, was now a millionaire 



and quit him. His master asked 
him to recommend a successor. 

The retiring coachman came 
to the house with two. 

“I need only one,” Law said. 

“I know,” the new millionaire 
replied. “So take the one you 
like and I’ll take the other.” 

A lady who wanted a tip on 
the market purposely had her 
carriage upset in front of his 
house. When Law and his serv¬ 
ants rushed out to help her, she 
grabbed him by the arm and 
yelled:. “Shall I sell now?” 

Noblemen bribed his lackeys 
to change clothes with them, so 
that, wearing Law’s livery, they 
might get into the house and 
perhaps pick up a scrap of in¬ 
formation. 

The Bank of Law and Co. 
became a Royal Bank on Jan. 1, 
1719. This meant that the credit 
of the kingdom was behind it, 
but Law of course remained as 
director. The Bank was a 
secondary issue, now. The great 
“Company” which combined a 
monopoly on trade to the East 
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and West Indies with the to¬ 
bacco monopoly and the profits 
of the mint was the medium of 
speculation. 

Law announced his master 
stroke in August, 1719. The 
Company of the Indies, popu¬ 
larly known as the Mississippi 
Company, agreed to assume the 
entire national debtl This 
amounted to about one billion 
six hundred million francs, in 
notes held by bankers and annu¬ 
ities. Government annuities, 
assuring a regular yearly income 
during the lifetime of the in¬ 
vestor, were a favorite form of 
provision against the future. 

In Paris the mad dance con¬ 
tinued yet a while. By December 
the shares had reached their all- 
time high. Three hundred thou¬ 
sand foreigners, from all over 
the world, were living in Paris 
and off the market. Stories of 
sudden wealth had multiplied. 
There was the barber who was 
so rich that he served a whole 
ox, four calves, and six sheep at 
each meal. There was the 
laborer, an overnight million¬ 
aire, who ordered a coach from 
the finest carriage-maker. Asked 
if he wished a coat of arms em¬ 
blazoned on it, he selected the 
royal arms. When he appeared 
in the street he was arrested. 
Displaying the royal arms was a 
hanging offense. 

As for Law, now 50 years old, 
he’d never enjoyed such success 
with the ladies in his sprightliest 
years. Then he had been merely 
the handsome “Jessamy John,” 


so-called from the^jasmine per¬ 
fume he used. Now he was a 
god, who could make a woman 
wealthy with a wink. 

The collapse of a wild bull 
market is always hard to explain. 
Reason had little to do with it, 
because the point of unreason 
had long been passed, in Law’s 
France as in Hoover’s America. 
There had never been any 
reason to think Law’s shares 
were worth 4,000 francs, yet the 
public had bid them up to 
20,000. So there was no apparent 
reason why they should stop at 
20 instead of going on to 25. But 
stop they did. 

Something in the air fright¬ 
ened a few of the big bulls. They 
started to cash in on their gains. 
They bought estates worth 
thirty or forty million francs 
apiece. But they noticed, in the 
midst of their ostentation, that 
prices were surprisingly high. 
Once started, the rush to sell 
gained momentum until in a 
week the market had broken to 
15,000, and then it plunged 
dizzily down. The holders of 
banknotes stormed the banks, in 
Paris and the branch bank cities, 
asking for gold and silver. 

Law had become a French 
subject and a Catholic, and was 
now Comptroller-General of 
Finance. He issued a decree that 
silver would not be legal tender 
for payment of amounts over 100 
francs, or gold over 300 francs. 
This forced the use of paper 
money for big payments. No one 
could buy anything with it, be- 
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cause thereWere no sellers. But 
it was used for the payment of 
debts. The great nobles, always 
up to their eyes in debt, paid off 
in the worthless stuff. It was a 
crime to refuse it. Now, as usual, 
it developed that even during 
the height of the boom, many of 
the big operators had been turn¬ 
ing part of their gains into gold 
and shipping it out of the coun¬ 
try. Law suspended payment of 
large banknotes in gold. 

Since they could not turn their 
notes into metal currency, the 
speculators bought jewelry and 
plate, offering fantastic heaps of 
shares and banknotes for articles 
of intrinsic value. Law issued 
another edict limiting the weight 
of rings and earrings! 

A year had gone and Mr. Law 
was the most hated man in Paris. 
Instead of “Long Live the King 
and Mr. Law!” the cry now was 
“Death to the cursed Scotch¬ 
man!” 

The great gambler contrived 
ingenious juggles for reducing 
the number of shares extant, by 
allowing installment buyers of 
several shares to get credit for 
their first few payments and re¬ 
ceive one or two paid-up shares 
in settlement of their contract. 
The public had lost all confi¬ 
dence. He wrote messages to the 
French people, in the style of 
Mr. Hoover in 1930. 

“Do not seek to sell,” he said. 
“Confidence creates value. When 
you were willing to buy shares 
at 20,000 they were worth 20,000, 
because they could be sold at 


20,000. Don’t sell France short.” 

In the years when it had 
seemed that he would make 
France the greatest power in 
Europe, his fellow-Britons had 
detested Law. Now that he had 
apparently ruined their tradi¬ 
tional enemy, they liked him. 
Admiral Norris brought him 
back to London aboard the flag¬ 
ship of the British fleet. The 
murder charge against him was 
quashed. And he found England 
in the midst of a boom modeled 
on the one in France. This 
scheme was to be known to 
history as the South Sea Bubble, 
and it was even further-fetched 
than the Mississippi affair, for it 
had not even a real colony in 
America as a basis. 

Law took no part in the South 
Sea promotion. He had invented 
a game and then found he could 
not beat it. So he went back to 
picquet and dice and faro. Again 
he began the round of the con¬ 
tinental gambling resorts. But he 
had lost the magic touch. 

He was no longer John Law, 
the lucky young gambler, but 
“Law, the man who blew the 
Mississippi Bubble.” 

Forerunner of all the market- 
riggers, all the plungers, and all 
the boys who shouted, “Don’t sell 
America short,” and “Prosperity 
is just around the corner,” he 
died in Venice on March 21, 
1729. He had more brains than 
most of them because he made 
up the game himself. He had 
more honesty, because he died 
broke. 













HEAVYWEIGHT HAS-BEEN 

By CARL WALL 



It’s a short hop 
from the Garden 
to the gutter 


T he old saw, “He was a good 
guy when he had it,” never 
had sharper teeth than when it 
bites into the saga of Jimmy 
Slattery. 

Slattery, in case your memory 
doesn’t go back that far, was 
light-heavyweight champion of 
the world in 1930, and a heavy¬ 
weight challenger. 

Sports writers still talk of the 
night in old Madison Square 
Garden when he danced for six 
rounds like a handsome, Irish 


ghost before the murderous but 
impotent wrath of Jack Delaney. 

That was his first New York 
fight. He was 20 then. A hand¬ 
some Irish kid with black hair 
that gleamed under the ring 
lights like patent leather. De¬ 
laney never mussed it all night. 
He couldn’t even put a glove to 
the kid’s perfectly-conditioned, 
pink body. 

New York was his that night. 
At least in the newspapers. They 
called him another “Gentleman 
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Jim.” As far as they were con¬ 
cerned he already had the title 
in the bag. He could box, he 
could hit. He was like a ballet 
dancer with a blackjack in each 
hand. 

Less than a year later 35,000 
Garden customers saw Slattery 
horribly beaten by the slow 
ponderous ex-wrestler, Paul Ber- 
lenbach. “It was,” said Damon 
Runyon, “like watching a clumsy 
butcher trying to catch a nimble 
calf.” Eyes glazed, mouth suck¬ 
ing vainly for air, Slattery was 
clubbed down three times in the 
eleventh round before the ref¬ 
eree stopped the fight. 

What had happened in those 
intervening months? Had the 
sports writers gone adjectively 
daffy the way they later did over 
Joe Louis? Was Slattery just an¬ 
other stumble-bum who had 
happened to have a good night 
against Delaney? 

The answer is a couple of 
noes and a hey, nonny-nonny 
with emphasis on the hey, 
nonny-nonny. Slattery was one 
of the greatest fighters who ever 
lived. He was also one of the 
greatest livers who ever fought. 
He combined the elbow-bend¬ 
ing talents of John L. Sullivan 
with the more delicate accom¬ 
plishments of Casanova. 

It was a minor miracle that 
Slattery lived long enough to 
win the title five years after the 
Berlenbach butchering. For in 
those five years, he lived, as 
Edgar Guest says, a heap o’ 
livin’. 


When he came^out of Buf¬ 
falo’s old First Warato fight his 
first professional fight for $40, 
Slattery was the model boy. He 
didn't smoke, didn’t drink. His 
father and mother were at the 
ringside for his first important 
fights. The first pair of green 
tights he ever wore were made 
by his mother. He was like 
something out of Horatio Alger 
and the fight crowd loved it. He 
was a local hero in no time. He 
was a local god when he out¬ 
pointed Young Stribling shortly 
before his first conquest in the 
Big Town. 

There are those who say it 
was something about New York 
that got him. Others argue it 
was automobiles. Some say it 
was liquor. A few maintain that 
women were at the bottom of it 
all. Each school of thought has 
an excellent basis in fact. 

For one thing, Slattery had a 
passion for automobiles. He 
owned successively a black Ford, 
a blue Dort, a blue Hudson, a 
green Cadillac, a yellow Lin¬ 
coln, a green Lincoln, three 
more Lincolns of varying shades, 
another Ford, and a red Cadillac 
sedan. 

He bought new cars like some 
men buy neckties. On one occa¬ 
sion, dressed in a sweat shirt, he 
walked into a Lincoln salesroom 
with a sparring partner, also 
dressed in a sweat shirt. They 
stood admiring one of the 
models on the floor under the 
disapproving eye of a salesman 
who didn’t know them any more 
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than he’d know anyone else who 
wore sweat shirts. 

“Nice color,” remarked Slat¬ 
tery approvingly. “How much 
does she sell for?” 

“$5200,” snorted the salesman 
stalking in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. 

Slattery, highly indignant at 
such treatment, yelled for an¬ 
other salesman, pulled a roll of 
bills out of his pocket, paid spot 
cash. 

“I didn’t like the way the guy 
acted,” he said afterwards when 
a friend pointed out he had just 
bought a new car. only two 
months ago. 

The faster a car travelled, tire 
better it suited Slattery. He was 
in those years the nemesis of the 
traffic cops and telephone poles. 
If a motorcycle cop stopped him 
for speeding, Slats, in hilarious 
mood, would frequently steal 


the cop’s motorcycle and make a 
getaway. 

He also had a fondness for 
taxicabs. After a New York fight 
with Maxie Rosenbloom, he 
hopped in a cab, rode 300 miles 
to his training camp in the 
Adirondacks. 

It was in the Adirondacks, in¬ 
cidentally, that the scene was 
laid for the burlesque queen 
episode. Although it has been 
vigorously denied by his friends, 
legend has it that Slats was 
much enamoured with this par¬ 
ticular doll. One evening some¬ 
where between the dining and 
wining stages, the doll vanished 
leaving the suitor with nothing 
to do but to go around pound¬ 
ing on practically every door in 
the hotel roaring, “Where’s 
Helen! I want Helen!” He was 
brought to order only when the 
assistant manager knocked him 
out with the aid of 
a club. 

Slattery had a 
happy faculty for ut¬ 
terly vanishing from 
the face of the earth. 
When he went to 
New York with Red 
Carr, his manager, 
attend the Shar- 
key-Maloney fight, he 
stepped out of his 
hotel for a few mo¬ 
ments “to buy a straw 
hat.” He blithely re¬ 
turned three days 
after the fight. Carr 
in the meantime had 
sent out a missing 
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man notice to police, enlisted 
the personal aid of Mayor Walker. 
He was positive his fighter had 
been kidnaped. Slattery never 
told where he had been further 
than a vague, “just around.” He 
didn’t even produce a straw hat. 

On another occasion, with an 
important bout lined up, he was 
missing for five days. The first 
thing Carr heard of his where¬ 
abouts was a wire from the po¬ 
lice chief of Elkhart, Ind. Slat¬ 
tery it developed was being held 
there as a vagrant after riding 
the rods with a few friends. He 
had also picked up a case of 
blood poisoning in his big toe. 

Perhaps the most novel dis¬ 
appearance was the time he 
turned up missing in Venice. 
His companions were getting 
ready to have the canals dragged 
tvhen they found him at 4 a.m. 
floating aimlessly around in a 
stolen gondola. Not exactly aim¬ 
lessly. He had a friend along. 

It has been said of Slattery 
that he had a five-cent head out¬ 
side the ring and a million dol¬ 
lar one inside. Gene Tunney 
has called him the greatest 
natural boxer of these times. 
Gentleman Jim Corbett paid 
Slats the high compliment of 
making it a point to see every 
Slattery fight. Sports writers said 
this was because Corbett saw his 
own greatness mirrored in the 
lean Irishman. 

While training at Speculator 
for one of his fights with Maxie 
Rosenbloom, Slattery boxed fre¬ 
quently with Tunney, then get¬ 


ting in shape for his second 
Dempsey fight. During one 
furious milling, Slats sent Tun¬ 
ney sprawling through the ropes. 
Slattery’s followers have always 
maintained it was a clean punch 
that sent the heavyweight 
champ out, despite newspaper 
stories that he “slipped.” 

Perhaps the secret of Slattery’s 
spectacular failure was the fact 
that he didn’t like the game. He 
would rather have been a radio 
crooner or a piano player in a 
honky tonk. He once said that 
if he could learn how to play 
the piano he would give up 
fighting in a minute. But he 
could never play anything but 
the harmonica. 

Before Slats’ first 15-round 
fight with Paul Berlenbach, the 
late Tex Rickard went to his 
dressing room with the idea of 
soothing the nervous youngster. 
He found Slattery stretched out 
on the rubbing table trying to 
flay a harmonica with gloved 
lands. 

Slattery was feared by phy¬ 
sicians whose duty it was to 
examine fighters before bouts. 
Told to cough, he had a habit 
of clutching suddenly at certain 
portions of their anatomy, de¬ 
manding they cough together or 
not at all. One physician always 
officiated at a Slattery weigh-in 
fully protected. 

He had a joyous disregard of 
training that made Maxie Baer 
look like a work-horse. For a 
comeback fight with James J. 
Braddock in 1929, Slats trained 
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four days. The fifth day before 
the bout he was riding on top 
of taxicabs down the Great 
White Way. Even at that he 
managed to stay fairly even with 
the coming heavyweight champ 
until a haymaker came his way 
in the ninth round. 

With about the same amount 
of actual training, he took his 
second crack at the light-heavy 
crown in 1927 against Tommy 
Loughran. His legs were doing 
a jittery Charleston at the finish 
but he managed to go 15 rounds 
to lose the decision. A few news¬ 
paper writers said he won. If he 
had it would have been an 
outstanding talking point for 
prompt repeal of the 18th 
amendment, immediate estab¬ 
lishment of night clubs as train¬ 
ing camps with comely wenches 
as sparring partners. 

Slattery’s fights with Slapsie 
Maxie Rosenbloom were unique 
contests between two playboys 
of the western world. Tommy 
Manville should have refereed 
those fights. All three fights 
went the limit with both boys¬ 
heading for the water bottle at 
the bell. Slattery took the first 
two bouts. Either he had been 
to fewer places or he had 
Maxie’s number. It was a 
triumph for Brooklyn beer, 
however, when Rosie finally 
beat Slats for the N.B.A. light 
heavy title in 1930. 

Slattery never bothered to fig¬ 
ure out just what all that paper 
stuff was that passed through his 
fingers. It was something that 


he bought cars, women, and 
liquor with, left on tables for 
waiters, gave to taxi cab drivers, 
passed out to moochers. For Slat¬ 
tery was a fall guy for every sob 
story ever poured out over a 
glass of beer. He never turned a 
moocher down. Two-bits, two 
bucks, two hundred—it was okey- 



doke with him. What the hell, 
Jack? Easy come, easy go. That 
was the way he looked at it. In a 
career of 126 fights he earned 
and flung away $438,000. 

In the careless days when he 
was riding high, he had a legion 
of leeches on his heels. Nothing 
was too good for them. They 
drove Jimmy’s cars, drank Jim¬ 
my’s liquor, had a hell of a time. 
On one occasion a delegation of 
28 home-town pals dropped into 
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his New York hotel after a fight. 
They had spent all their money. 
How about getting back home? 
Nothing to it. Slattery picked up 
the phone, ordered 28 Pullman 
berths for Buffalo. 

Today at 33, Slattery is work¬ 
ing on the Buffalo PWA sewer 
project. He oils the seepage 
pumps, drives a power truck 
once in a while. It’s not a bad 
job. A lot better than the labor¬ 
er’s job he had for the city at 
$23 a week a short while ago. 

He has lost, through the in¬ 
evitable mortgage proceedings, 
the 123,000 home he built when 
he tried marriage in 1930. Every¬ 
thing that he knew on the high 
road to fame seems to be gone. 
Home, wife, family, friends, 
cars. He lives now with a mar¬ 
ried sister, the only other living 
member of his family. Since he 
climbed through the ropes for 
that first New York fight in the 


big-time, his father and mother, 
two brothers, and a sister have 
died. 

They say that this may be 
why on pay-day nights Slattery 
goes roaring through the city as 
of old. That this is his way of 
forgetting. 

Basically, he hasn’t changed 
much. He still likes to ride taxi¬ 
cabs, only occasionally he has a 
little trouble about paying the 
bill. He still disappears. A few 
weeks ago, the foreman asked 
Slattery to buy him a box of 
snuff at a cigar store a few blocks 
from the job. Slats roared away 
. in the power truck, came back 
at noon the following day. 

Despite the terrific pace at 
which he has galloped, he looks 
as though, with a few pounds off 
at the neck and stomach, he 
might go a few rounds with the 
best. Once in a while he boxes 
a round or so with the boys at 
the gym. The prelim boys stop 
workouts when he comes around; 
Slattery is still a beautiful ani¬ 
mal in action—for a round. 

It would probably delight re¬ 
form characters if Slattery, in 
these bleak days, would at least 
bow his head in shame. But he 
hasn’t yet and it’s even money 
that he never will. 

For he has evolved a curious 
philosophy concerning what 
might have been. “Suppose I had 
invested my money?” he says. 
“I’d only have lost it in the 
crash, wouldn’t I? I’ve had a hell 
of a good time. What the hell, 
Jack?” 








TORSOS by 
TELEVISION 


T he prosperity - forecasting 
racket is resting comfort¬ 
ably in the national ashcan one 
level lower than Professor Fish¬ 
er’s permanent plateau of chick¬ 
en-filled pots and Engineer 
Hoover’s phantom garages 
stuffed with illusory sedans. But 
a fellow was telling me only the 
other day that the next great 
money glut and spending spree 
will engulf the country as a re¬ 
sult of the introduction of a 
hundred-buck commodity that 
Joe Populace simply can’t afford 
to be without. 

In 1924, you will remember, 


By TED COOPER 

; Joe simply had to have a $100 
option on $300,000 worth of 
Florida beach-front swamp. In 

1928 he had to have a $100 
superhooperdyne radio and in 

1929 he had to have a $100 
i equity in the community crap 

game at the corner of Broad 
: and Wall. Well, this smartie ac- 
: quaintance of mine who knows 
: all about trends and spirals and 

cycles insists that Joe will shoot 
l the hundred again on a tele- 
t vision set and then we shall all 
1 be as happy as kings, God for¬ 
bid. 

, There are a few slight ob- 
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stacks intervening between to¬ 
day’s date and the consumma¬ 
tion sketched by my forecasting 
friend. One of them is that no¬ 
body knows much about tele¬ 
vision, including the people who 
invented the gag, and another 
is that we may not like it when 
they find out about it. Before 
we start strewing hundred-dol- 
lar bills around, the hundred- 
dollar bills that will make every¬ 
body rich including ourselves, 
let’s pause and guess what we’ll 
get for our money. 

• As a witness let us call Gilbert 
Seldes, pamphleteer and practi¬ 
tioner of the lively and deadly 
arts. Mr. Seldes, under the pat¬ 
ronage of an affable old Midas 
named Columbia J. Broadcast- 
ingsystem, is doing a swatch of 
prognosticating and crystal-peer¬ 
ing in the official role of Swami, 
Archimandrite and Hobgoblin 
of Television. 

As such Mr. Seldes is in touch 
with the good gray scientists who 
are padding around behind the 
scenes here and abroad trying to 
cook up an audio-visual formula 
that will perform the physical 
chore of transporting live images 
into your apartment, love nest, 
or flea-bag. But his chief concern 
is with the kind of images the 
mechanical set-up will transport. 
A television program can’t be 
just any old thing that happens 
to be lying around, like the en¬ 
tertainment at a ship’s concert or 
a church social. If it’s going to 
lure the magic hundred-buck 
notes out of hiding and make 


everybody safely Republican 
again, it’s got to be something 
special. 

“What is the big bang, the 
primeval sock, of this television 
dodge?” we asked Mr. Seldes. 
“How is it superior to the 
stereopticon, the double feature, 
the Folies Bergere, or a quiet 
evening at home with an apple 
and The National Geographic?” 

“A cinch question,” snapped 
the Swami. “Television trans¬ 
mits people into your house. 
Once you get them there you 
can do what you please with 
them. All observation of public 
television abroad and my obser¬ 
vation of experiments in the 
United States point to one thing, 
one distinguishing mark of tele¬ 
vision—the sense of the imme¬ 
diate presence in the room of 
the person being televised. Go 
on from there, but remember, 
I didn’t even mention the name 
of Mae West.” 

There that was popping up 
again. These days it seems you 
can’t delve an inch under the 
surface of any nice safe-seeming 
subject without bumping into 
that old serpent Sex, all coiled, 
rearing, and ready to give you 
the works. 

The Swami went on, “I’m a 
little afraid to contemplate the 
effect i on people of having 
strangers invade the privacy of 
their homes. The impact will be 
unimaginable.” 

That’s what the Swami thinks. 
Let’s do a little light visualizing 
in advance and figure out 
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whether the impact will be 
worth the hundred bucks it’s go¬ 
ing to cost. 

The television receiving de¬ 
vice will be a rectangle with a 
glass surface. Incoming images 
may be scaled to any desired 
size, as incoming sound broad¬ 
casts are graduated to any de¬ 
sired volume. If you like, your 
receiver may be the size of a 
pier-glass so that your soloists 
will appear life-size. If you hap¬ 
pen to have a quadruplex apart¬ 
ment with a living room a block 
long you can rig up one whole 
side of the joint as a television 
screen and view a full-scale foot¬ 
ball game, track meet, lynching, 
movie premiere, or hospital¬ 
bombing. 

Conscience will be your only 
guide in installing your receiv¬ 


recently from New York to 
Dubuque, Iowa, in order to get 
something decent to eat wrote 
Mr. Seldes a while back about 
the advisability of setting up her 
television screen in the bath¬ 
room. The thing that worried 
her was whether the studio per¬ 
formers would be able to see her 
at the same time she was seeing 
them and, if so, could they stand 
it? 

This old harridan had the 
germ, or sperm, of an idea there. 
Advertising will, of course, wrap 
its ugly tentacles around the tele¬ 
vision racket as it has done with 
our high-minded newspapers, 
magazines, and radio chains. Ad¬ 
vertising, by sheer push, brass 
and, persistency, has effectively 
nullified anything smacking of 
censorship or even of good 
taste in the pictorial representa¬ 
tion of the human 
body and the blow- 
by-blow discussion of 
biological functions. 

Beautiful dames in 
the bathtub are com¬ 
monplace illustrations 
for household maga¬ 
zine advertising. Is it 
too much to expect a 
bathtub matinee from 
the television adver¬ 
tisers? To receive such 
a program you should 
have a receiving panel 
built right into your 
bathing tank, at water 
level. This would 
enable the manufac¬ 
turers of Bathalux 


ing set. An old lady who moved 
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not only to indoctrinate you 
with the jolly old sales talk right 
at the point where it would do 
the most good but also to put 
one, two, or a flotilla of bathing 
girls right into the tub with you. 

One season of this sort of 
thing would put the aphrodisiac 
and Nu-Peppe distributors right 
out of business, and thousands 
of men would suffer from water¬ 
logging and hydraulic shriveling. 
But who wouldn’t take a chance 
on succumbing to mildew to 
practice the breast stroke with a 
Lorelei? 

The bathing beauty romp, 
then, is Round One of a day 
with television. Next you step 
into the dressing room, throw 
the switch, and tune in another 
firm-limbed goddess who per¬ 
forms calisthenics and spouts 
cheery aphorisms as you wrestle 
yourself into your street clothes. 
Her physical exertions give you 
a vicarious workout and her 
blithe optimism helps to dispel 
the jimjams left over from your 
last night’s binge with the tele¬ 
vised hostess who was promoting 
beer on your kitchen receiving 
set. 

At breakfast the menace be¬ 
gins to creep in. The buxom 
soprano who warbles at you 
from the screen inset in the ta¬ 
ble, next to your drab inanimate 
newspaper, halts in the midst of 
a folk ballad called ’Twas Down 
in the Lehigh Valley to intro¬ 
duce, first, a fat-faced old capon 
whom you recognize as the em¬ 
bodiment of your worst fears of 


what a radio announcer looks 
like, and then three scrofulous, 
cockeyed cretin children. 

“Here,” purrs the announcer, 
in accents drenched with lard 
and smothered in cracker 
crumbs, “in the home of Rodney 
Snapscrapple, i26i/£ Rue de la 
Paix, Shortstop, Pennsylvania, 
we meet the Snapscrapple trip¬ 
lets, Oink, Roink and Duquesne. 
Weak, rundown, and debilitated, 
they are so sluggish in mind and 
body that they are hardly able 
to attend their classes in the 
graduate school of the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania.” 

A torrent of this immortal 
prose rolls over you, until the 
old gobbler of an announcer 
reaches the snapper, or tagline, 
of the spiel, which is to the effect 
that a daily hod-ful of Vita- 
Nertz Sugarized Silage will yank 
you out of your coma, give you 
a smooth, clear complexion like 
a Chevrolet station-wagon, and 
put you on the hockey team 
whether you like it or not. 

And so your day will go. First 
the canny television magnate 
will send bevies of nymphs to 
cavort with you, titillate you, 
and scamper through your hair; 
then, as soon as they have re¬ 
duced you to unresistant putty 
the brass hats at Television 
G.H.Q. will start squirting com¬ 
mercial poison at you through 
the ether. 

At bedtime they will send 
Loretta Young and Myrna Loy 
around to your snug little beddy- 
bye to sing lullabies, make pro- 
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vocative gestures, and, perhaps, 
if you’re a good boy and have a 
receiving set constructed at a 
strategic spot in your Ostermoor, 
climb in with you for a few min¬ 
utes. 

But just when the situation 
begins to point to a climax, 
Mme. de Saint-Noix, the 
Parisian beauty expert, will 
burst into your boudoir for a 
nice little chat about nahsty, 
gritty, grimy blackheads. 

Television is going to make 
tough competition for the shape¬ 
less old slattern you are forced 
to acknowledge as your wife. 
And with Greek gods like 
Charles Atlas, Lionel Strongfort 
and Maxie Rosenbloom flexing 
their biceps and transmitting 
virility into the televising fun¬ 
nel you may find it wise to trick 
yourself out with a new set of 
toupees, a girdle, a leg straight- 
ener, and a new suspension 
bridge for your upper plate. 

Mr. Seldes, the lucky stiff, will 
be the program manager, or 
Jupiter, when television steps 
out of the training camp and 
makes its bow in the big league. 
As such he will be the casting 
director in charge of marshaling 
whole brigades of vibrant cuties 
to attack our emotions and our 
pocketbook nerves within the 
precincts of what Mr. Edgar 
Guest so wittily calls “home.” 

When he gets his gadgets 
working I should like to call Mr. 
Seldes’s attention to a few suc¬ 
culent babes that he can pipe 



into my penthouse any time he 
feels like it. I won’t be fussy 
about demanding mechanical 
perfection as long as all the 
essential parts are in place. 
There is a big muscular blonds 
named Kelly residing at the end 
of the narrow-gauge railroad in 
Lynn, Massachusetts, that he can 
try his technique on first. If he 
makes the grade with Kelly he 
can try his wizardry on a quick 
delivery of Blackie Durham, the 
featherweight champion of Day- 
ton, Ohio, and Maxine Moore, 
the catchweights marvel of Colo¬ 
rado Springs. When Seldes has 
produced the aforementioned 
phenomena in good working or¬ 
der I shall be forced to acknowl¬ 
edge that television is indeed 
worth a hundred bucks and in¬ 
vite him to trot out some of his 
talent. 




By WILL CUPPY 






LEOPATRA, 

UtoE^xm.. 

ond wife, whose name is un¬ 
known. 1 Ptolemy XIII was 
called Ptolemy the Piper be¬ 
cause he would sit around 
playing the flute for hours at 
a time. The Egyptians drove 
him out of the country, but 
of course he came back. 2 He 
died in 51 B. C., leaving 
Egypt to Cleopatra and her 
younger brother, Ptolemy 
XIV. 

Unfortunately, Cleopatra 
and her brother could not 
get along, and she was some¬ 
how unable to make friends 
with the right politicians. 3 
She was put off her half of 
the throne, shut out of the 
palace, and forced to flee to Syria 
to save her life. Cleopatra was 
twenty-one years old at this time 
and very unhappy. She felt that 
she was not getting anywhere. 

Then Julius Caesar, greatest 
of the Romans, arrived in Egypt 


and Cleopatra returned to see 
him about things. 4 One evening 
she had herself carried into his 
presence in a roll of bedding 
and she spent the rest of the 
night telling him about her trip 
to Syria. So Caesar put her back 




Egypt 
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on the throne with another of 
her brothers, Ptolemy XV, the 
other one having been drowned 
in the Nile. Ptolemy XV didn't 
live long. I’m afraid Cleopatra 
poisoned him, but you mustn’t 
take that too seriously. It was a 
time-honored custom among the 
Ptolemies to poison as many of 
the family as you could. 5 

Caesar was fifty-four and bald, 
but he was still a ladies’ man. 6 
He stayed in Egypt for eight or 
nine months, settling affairs of 
State and so forth. It was a boy 
and they called him Caesarion. 
Prom then until Caesar’s death 
in 44 B. C. Cleopatra regarded 
herself as practically engaged. 
Caesar might have married her, 
but he had a wife at the time. 
There’s always something. 

Cleopatra’s next was Mark 
Antony, a large fat man with a 
full beard, with whom she hoped 
to conquer Asia and eventually 
rule the whole world, as she and 
Caesar had intended to do. Right 
then she needed Antony’s protec¬ 
tion in order to hold her throne, 


Drawings by William Steig 

and Antony, to be candid, needed 
her money to keep his army. 
There were gossips in those days, 
too. Cleopatra couldn’t even have 



twins without causing a lot of 
talk. We should remember that 
she and Antony were secretly 
riiarried when the twins were 
only four years old. 7 

At first Antony and Cleopatra 
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had plenty of fun. They would 
disguise themselves at night and 
run through the streets knocking 
at doors and breaking windows 
and that sort of thing. And once 
when they were fishing, Cleo¬ 
patra had a salt fish tied to 
Antony’s hook under water. 8 In 
his spare time Antony would try 
to conquer Asia* so as to rule the 
world, but that is easier said 
than done. 9 After eight or ten 
years he grew fatter and drunker 
and Cleopatra thought maybe it 
had all been a big mistake. 

Finally the Romans got tired 
of these goings-on, and Octavian 
defeated Antony at Actium. And 
Cleopatra hastened Antony’s end 
by betraying him to the enemy. 


Well, we mustn’t blame her too 
much. She was only trying to get 
along. Cleopatra wished to come 
to terms with Octavian, but he 
couldn’t see it. He was a nasty 
little fellow with liver trouble 
and woollen underclothes. So she 
called it a day. She was thirty- 
eight. 

Cleopatra has been much en¬ 
vied for her sinful career, as told 
in song and story. Well, histo¬ 
rians say there is no proof that 
she ever held hands with any 
man except skinny old Caesar 
and Mark, the plump playboy. 
If you still believe her life was 
one long orgy of amorous de¬ 
light, that is your privilege, but 
you’re probably wrong. 10 



ling to bet they pulled chairs 
other. They were like thot 

put his right elbow on his 



IT'S A MAN'S WORLD 

The British Medical Journal carries an interesting report by Dr. Letitia Fair- 
field. In a certain organisation studied by the doctor, men and women had the 
same occupation and were subjected to the same emotional strain. But break¬ 
downs among the women were much more common than among the men. The 
doctor found it was due to the fact that men, when annoyed, discharged excess 
nervous energy by swearing—and the women don’t swear. 

—New York Times 

George Lossing, farmer of Fort Rowan, Ont., received 100 replies when he 
advertised for a wife. After carefully picking out the best one, he announced he 
would sell the balance to the highest bidders. 

—New York Herald Tribune 

Mrs. Richard P. Wilsher was drowned in two feet of water in the river near 
Bedford, England, although her husband was on hand nearby at the time. He 
explained to the coroner that he had not made strenuous efforts to save her 
because he had catarrh and his doctor had forbidden him to bathe. 

—New York Herald Tribune 

In the Nayar tribes of Malabar, Africa, the girls are married with solemn rites 
while very young—and are immediately divorced. After that they can select such 
lovers as they please—and all offspring adhere to the mother. 

—Williamsport (Pa.) Grit 
W. E. Farbstein 














MARIUS 

ALWAYS RINGS TWICE 

And Marianne is waiting 
right behind the door 


I n France virginity is extremely 
highly regarded, and that is 
not, as I hear some precocious 
brat in the rear row whisper, be¬ 
cause it is so rare. It’s simply 
because it’s a marketable com¬ 
modity and the French, who 
sneer at our worship of what 
they call the Almighty Dollar, 
are second to none in their wor¬ 
ship of the franc, which at pres¬ 
ent is worth four cents and is, 
consequently, something which 
they can more easily compre¬ 
hend. It isn’t that virginity is 
directly convertible into money, 
but it is convertible into secur¬ 
ity, which is what every woman 
wants, and is swell for your old 
age. 

In short, nice girls don’t run 
around until after marriage. It’s 
considered immoral. That is, it’s 
bad business. Bad business, as a 
matter of fact, is immoral all the 


world over, but nowhere so 
much so as with the French. 

A bridegroom is not expected 
to be a virgin. In fact, I know of 
many cases where, when a boy 
got to be the right age—and in 
France that’s pretty young—his 
father took him to an establish¬ 
ment in which he himself had 
confidence, and, sometimes, a 
charge account. A bridegroom is 
expected to know something 
about the business in hand, and 
where else can he get this infor¬ 
mation, since girls of his own 
class are forbidden? That’s a 
rhetorical question and you 
don’t have to answer it. I’m not 
listening, anyway. 

A woman, however, as I have 
indicated, is expected to be a 
nice girl up to the altar. After 
that, her conscience is her guide, 

By LYON MEARSON 
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and if she takes a lover she has 
only one worry and that is not 
to be caught with it. Because 
that would be bad business, and 
thus she would automatically 
become immoral. 

There was a guy by the name 
of Marius—yes, mamma, that 
man’s here again—and he had a 
wife by the name of Marianne. 
After they had been married a 
few years the affairs of Marius— 
1 mean the commercial affairs— 
took a turn for the better and he 
moved from Marseilles to Paris, 
where there was greater scope 
for the enlargement of his estab¬ 
lishment. This took a great deal 
of money and necessitated the 
taking in of a partner who had 
the money, which Marius needed 
so vitally for the proper conduct 
of his trade. 

With the advent of the partner 
the plot sickens. It’s something 
like getting a boarder in your 
home. Marianne was young and 
good looking, with that southern 
freshness that the Marseillaise 
are famous for; a little plump, 
to be sure, but that only added 
to her charm. And the partner, 
Guy, had plenty of money. 

Time rolled along and Marius 
began to suspect things, but he 
had no proof. In fact, he really 
was not too anxious to get proof, 
because he needed his partner’s 
investment in the business. But 
he was curious, nevertheless, 
and while he did not want to 
discover too much, yet he was 
willing to find out a little and 
improvise the rest. 


The researches of Marius did 
not get him very much in the 
way of concrete proof, but there 
seemed to be plenty of evidence 
in the nature of the circumstan¬ 
tial that bore out his suspicions. 
Marianne, for example, showed 
a surprising familiarity with cer¬ 
tain details of the business that 
he was certain she did not get 
from him. And then there was 
the matter of a handkerchief 
that he found among his own, 
when they were returned from 
the laundry. It was not his 
handkerchief. In fact, it had a 
“G” on it, and he had seen his 
partner, Guy, in possession of 
similar ones. Of course, that was 
not final. Any man, on an ordi¬ 
nary, harmless visit, can forget a 
handkerchief. And Guy some¬ 
times called in the evening, or 
came to dinner. On such occa¬ 
sions Marianne took extra care 
with her appearance, or so it 
seemed to Marius. 

Other happenings occurred 
that convinced Marius that he 
was right, so he dropped his in¬ 
vestigations, for he did not wish 
.to be too right. “That which is 
legally unknown to one,” he told 
himself, “does not trouble one.” 

And after awhile the affair of 
the platinum and ruby ring 
came along. It happened a few 
days before Marianne’s birthday, 
which had always been a great 
occasion in the family. They 
were walking on the Rue de la 
Paix, and the ring was in the 
window of a jeweler’s. It was 
the only ring in the window, and 
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it deserved to be. The setting 
was exquisite and the ruby was 
tremendous. The price was fifty 
thousand francs, a lot of money 
even if translated into dollars. 

“It is of quality, that ring,” 
said Marianne, entranced, as 
they stood outside of the win¬ 



dow and gazed at the jewel. 

.. “It is, to be sure,” assented 
Marius. “It is also of fifty thou¬ 
sand francs.” 

“That is the verity,” said 
Marianne with a sigh. “A man 
would have to love a woman 
greatly to confront her with such 
a present on her fete day.” 

“Next week is your day of 
fete,” said Marius, “and I love 
you a great deal, yet I should 
not wish to be confronted with 
such a tariff of fifty thousand 
francs. The affairs at the bureau 


are not of so great, yet.” 

“A man would have to love a 
woman a great deal—” sighed 
Marianne, who was a person of 
one idea. 

“Yes, yes, I heard it the first 
time and you are right,” said 
Marius hastily, “yet love exists, 
often when fifty thousand francs 
exists not, is it not?” 

“It is not,” said Marianne 
firmly, “for love is powerful be¬ 
yond all, and a man who loves 
can make to do that which he 
might otherwise consider fan- 
tastique.” 

This went on for some time, 
and after awhile the subject was 
dropped and they went on with 
their promenade. Guy, who was 
with them, had not said a word, 
believing that the discussions of 
husband and wife were not for 
outsiders. It was obvious, how¬ 
ever, that fifty thousand francs 
was a sum formidable. 

All the circumstances being 
considered, however, perhaps it 
was not too extraordinary that, 
on the morning of her day of 
fete, Marius should confront 
Marianne with the platinum 
and ruby ring. 

Marianne was speechless with 
delight. She was bouleverseed, 
whirled around and around. She 
stammered her thanks. 

Marius was modest. “It is of 
nothing,” he said simply. “I am 
glad you like it.” 

“Like it! I am well content,” 
said Marianna. 

It was extraordinary, however, 
that later in the day Guy should 
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pay her his usual visit in the 
absence of Marius, and make 
confrontation of her with the 
very same ruby and platinum 
ring. Or, at any rate, it looked 
the same. 

“Happy day of fete to you,” 
said Guy. “I have here a small 
present. . . he showed her the 
ring. 

Marianne, a woman with great 
presence of mind, did not give 
the works away. She kissed him 
tenderly. He put the ring on her 
finger and she held off her hand 
to look at it lovingly. 

“Do you like it?” he asked. 

“I make adoring of it,” she 
answered. “You are more than 
amiable. I am well content.” 

Thus does history repeat it¬ 
self, and if Marianne was well 
content twice in the same place, 
it is hardly to be wondered at. 

The business turned out very 
conveniently for her for, since 
the rings were identical, it did 
not matter much which one of 
the men saw her with a plat¬ 
inum and ruby ring on her 
finger, so one of the bands stayed 
on her finger and the other was 
carefully placed in a compart¬ 
ment below the regular compart¬ 
ment in her jewel case. 

Then came the autumn, and 
it was an early and cold one and 
Marianne’s thoughts turned to 
a fur coat. She mentioned the 
matter rather delicately to 
Marius. 

“It makes cold early this 
year,” she said, shivering in a 
delicious fashion that she knew 


was certain to go straight to the 
heart of her husband. 

“That is sure,” said Marius, 
looking up from the Paris Soir 
for a moment. 

“In this wicked climate,” went 
on Marianne, “one actually 
needs a coat of fur for the 
health, is it not?” Marius nod¬ 
ded and continued to read about 
how the French would never 
consider paying those money- 
mad Americans one sou of the 
war debt. 

“I observed today a coat of 
great beauty,” said Marianne 
tentatively. “It was composed of 
the mink. I am certain it was 
well warm.” 

“No doubt,” said Marius. “Yet 
a coat of the mink—” 

“Naturally,” she put in hastily, 
“it is held at great value.” She 
sighed, and looked far away, 
wistfully. “Yet, where the health 
of she whom one loves is con¬ 
cerned, the matter of francs forty 
thousand is not always consid¬ 
ered. Do I err?” 

He assured her she did not 
err. Also that he did not have 
forty thousand francs, though he 
desired nothing more on this 
earth than that she should con¬ 
tinue healthy and well warm. 
This went on mildly for some 
time, with Marianne getting no¬ 
where and being well aware of 
it. 

Later she had an idea. After' 
all, she had two identical rings. 
One was enough. She could dis¬ 
pose of one of them—she knew 
a little place—and surely she 
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would get forty thousand francs 
for it, with which she could buy 
herself a fur coat composed of 
the mink. She would say it was 
a present from her father. So she 
went to this place with her rings 
and placed them both in the 
hands of old Legendre, who 
bought jewelry if he could get it 
at a price. 

She named her price, knowing 
what they were worth. “I will 
accept forty thousand francs for 
one of them—you may have 
your choice.” 

He looked them over rather 
carefully through his magnify¬ 
ing glass. “I will be pleased to 
give you forty thousand francs 
for this piece—” he always called 
them pieces, no matter what 
they were— “and for this one—” 
he indicated the one in his left 
hand, “I will be very generous 
to the extent of one hundred 
francs.” 

She stared at him in astonish¬ 
ment. “What is it that it is that 
you mean, monsieur?” 

He explained to her that the 
ring in his right hand was gen¬ 
uine. The ring in his left hand 
was not of the genuine. He 
shrugged his shoulders. “A fan- 
taisie, perhaps. Well made, of 
course, but distinctly of the 
spurious.” 

The truth sank in on Mari¬ 
anne. One of her rings was a 
fake! Her cry of anguish filled 
the arondissement. “Ah, the 
species of a pig! The name of 
the species of a pig!” 

Suddenly it occurred to her 



that she did not know which 
one of them was the species of a 
pig. The rings, to her eyes, were 
absolutely identical, and she did 
not know which one had given 
her the genuine, which the 
spurious. 

She gathered up her rings, 
stuffed them into her bag, and 
left the shop in agitation. “Ah, 
the species of the species of a 
camel!” she said to herself 
softly. 

Her husband or her lover- 
one of them had been false to 
her! She would take steps to dis¬ 
cover at once which one of them 
it was. Filled with a righteous 
indignation against both of 
them, since she did not know 
which one of them had done this 
to her, she went home, whisper¬ 
ing to herself in rage, “Ah, the 
species of a cow, to serve a duti- 
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ful wife—or mistress—so!” 

But it was not so easy to dis¬ 
cover the culprit, for Marianne 
was in no position to put the 
question to either of them di¬ 
rectly, and in response to her 
careful and seemingly unstudied 
remarks on the subject she dis¬ 
covered nothing whatever. 

A few days later one of the 
rings was stolen out of her jewel 
box. In a panic, she rushed to 
Legendre with the other ring 
and asked him to look at it for 
her. He did. He was desolated, 
but the remaining ring was the 
imitation. He wasn’t one thou¬ 
sandth as desolated as poor 
Marianne, who had given her 
all for love and a ruby and 
latinum ring, and now the 
eavens had sent down a minor 
thunderbolt to remind her that 
sin occasionally has its unpleas¬ 
ant moments. 

It was obvious that the ring 
must have been taken by either 
Marius or Guy, since they were 
the only ones who had access to 
her jewel box, and since the 
ring—the genuine one—was the 
only piece taken. The robber, 
then, knew one of them was 
false, and knew which one it 
was. So he must have been the 
one who had given her the false 
ring in the first place. 

Weep for poor Marianne, buf¬ 
feted hither and thither by the 
angry gods. It was getting well 
cold, and she had not only no 
coat of the mink to ward off the 
icy blasts, she did not even pos¬ 
sess a ring with a veritable ruby 


in whose glowing lee she could 
take shelter. She considered sui¬ 
cide, but decided it would be 
inconvenient. She considered 
murder, of course, but decided 
against that, especially since she 
was not certain which one of the 
men deserved extinction. 

There was no insurance, and 
for reasons which are obvious 
she could not speak to either of 
the men on the matter. Could 
Guy actually have been the per¬ 
fidious one? Did he give her a 
fake ruby? It was plain to her 
that whoever had presented her 
with the unveritable jewel was 
the one who had stolen the gen¬ 
uine one, for there would have 
been little point in the man who 
had thought enough of her to 
give her a gem of such price 
stealing it from her. She was 
perturbed. She would not mind 
it so much if her husband had 
given her the paste jewel. After 
all, any French wife can under¬ 
stand a husband being thrifty. 
But she would not have wanted 
to think that her husband’s part¬ 
ner had pulled that fast one, for 
that would have meant that he 
did not care enough for her to 
spend real money for a present, 
and Marianne still had illusions 
about the sacredness of love. 

Two days later, out shopping, 
she dropped in at her husband’s 
bureau at lunch time. She al¬ 
ways liked going to lunch with 
him, because he bought her a 
more substantial lunch than she 
would buy for herself. Her hus¬ 
band, his pretty little dactylo 
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told her, was busy with the af¬ 
fairs, but if she would wait in 
his office. . . . 

Marianne had hardly closed 
the door and settled herself in 
his office when she saw IT. It 
was beautiful, breathtaking, 
heaven-storming, lovely beyond 
compare, as it hung there on 
the costumer, a magnificent coat 
composed of the mink. Brand 
new, as she could see, with an 
aura of warmth and richness 
about it right down to the ends 
of all the cute little tails of the 
innumerable cute little minks 
that had gone into its composi¬ 
tion. The work of a master. 

Her breath came faster, and 
her eyes shone. “Ah, my beloved 
one!” she breathed. “He has pro¬ 
posed to surprise me—how 
fortunate I am to have a hus¬ 
band of such!” 

The door was closed. She rose 
and stroked the fur with her 
hand. There was a luscious, 
sensual feel about it that thrilled 
her to her own sensual little 
toes. She took the coat off the 
hanger and slipped it on. It 
fitted her well. She put her 
hands in the pockets, nice big 
ockets that could keep a girl’s 
ands nice and warm. There was 
a slip of paper in one of the 
pockets, and this she took out 
and examined idly. She heard 
some one approaching down 
the long corridor, and she 
slipped the coat off hastily and 
put it back on the hanger. She 
would pretend not to notice that 
it was there until the moment 


when her Marius should present 
her with it. What though she 
was now certain it had been 
bought with the proceeds of the 
veritable ruby that her husband 
had stolen from her and that 
must, therefore, have been pre¬ 
sented to her by Guy. It was 
well. Guy loved her enough to 
give her a fifty thousand franc 
ruby. Her faith in love was re¬ 
stored. And her husband loved 
her well enough to steal it and 
buy her a fur coat with the pro¬ 
ceeds. The reasoning was com¬ 
plicated, but Marianne knew 
what she meant, and she sank 
into her chair with a sigh of 
peace and well-being. 

Marius came in hastily. “Be¬ 
hold, my precious little! You 
have come to take dejeuner with 
me?” He kijsed her tenderly, 
and Marianne returned it with 
feeling, for she had good reason. 
They went apart as the door 
opened and Marius’ pretty dac- 
tylo entered. 

“Pardon,” she said, and a curi¬ 
ous look shaded itself so quickly 
across her face that it almost did 
not happen, but Marianne, who 
was snappy about such things, 
saw it. “May I go out to lunch?” 
she asked Marius. 

“But yes,” he assured her. 

The girl put on the hat she 
held in her hand, walked to the 
mink coat, put it on and glided 
grandly from the room before 
the astonished eyes of Marianne. 
For a moment Marianne could 
not talk, and when she could 
finally give voice her tones drip- 
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ed with ice, but her expression 
ad the sweetness of angels in it. 

“A rather pretty dactylo you 
have, my Marius,” she said. 

Marius shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders. “What would you? She is 
a very good worker” 

“She must be,” said Marianne. 
“HoW much of the franc does 
she gain each month, by ex¬ 
ample?” 

“Six hundred, alors,” said 
Marius. 

“What a beautiful coat of the 
mink,” pursued Marianne inex¬ 
orably. “It must touch at the 
least forty thousand francs. How 
is it possible—” 

“She is very thrifty,” said 
Marius, “and saves her money 
each month.” 

Marianne nodded brilliantly. 
“I see. It must have taken her 
weeks to save forty thousand 
francs, then. But it is a beautiful 
coat and no doubt worth depriv¬ 
ing herself of other small lux¬ 
uries. I trust the coat you have 
bought me is as beautiful ... I 
will be well pleased with you.” 

“What coat?” asked Marius, 
and something cold clutched at 
his heart. 

“Ah, my little head of let¬ 
tuce!” she laughed up at him. 
“You thought to surprise me, 
but unfortunately an accident 
transpired, so I am no longer 


surprised. But I am pleased, 
Marius. . . .” 

“An accident? What is it, an 
accident?” he demanded. 

She put into his hand the 
paper she had taken out of the 
pocket of the mink coat. It was 
a receipted bill to him for a 
mink coat, at a price of forty 
thousand francs. 

“I found it here on the floor,” 
said Marianne. She snuggled up 
close to him as they stood there. 
“You are so good to your little 
wife, my Marius,” she said. She 
sighed. “But, of course, I might 
have known you would not let 
me freeze in this foul Paris 
winter. . . .” There was a silence 
for a moment. 

Marius knew the curse was 
on him, and he could take it 
when there was no escape. And 
there was no escape this time. 
He whispered to himself some¬ 
thing about a cul de sac. 

“Where is then this coat?” she 
asked softly, gazing up at him 
trustfully. 

“It is held in the shop for an 
alteration, my dear,” said Ma¬ 
rius. “You should have it the 
day beyond tomorrow.” 

He kissed her tenderly and 
tilted her face up to his. “Are 
you pleased?” he asked her. 

“I am well content,” she an¬ 
swered. 
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NUMBERS 


There’s a billion dollars in 
the penny-ante policy racket 


By PAUL ROSS 


O fficially, it’s called 
“policy.” The guys 
who play it call it “the 
numbers.” Steady patrons, 
who ought to know, call it 
a god-damned gyp. It’s a 
very big, very tough, first- 
rank racket that takes in 
more dough every year 
than Uncle Sam loses in 
taxes through the incor- 
porate-your-yacht boys. It 
grabs money from the 
hands of babes, it provides 
“work” for thousands, graft 
for hundreds, and velvet for a 
few. Since the end of Prohibi¬ 
tion, it is the chief raison d’etre 
for the well-dressed stiffs that 
are combed out of sewers or 
fished up from the bottom of the 
river. It is the main source of 
slush funds for the underworld. 
It is the Number One headache 
to that part of the law-enforce¬ 
ment machinery which still en¬ 
forces the law. 

Originally the poor man’s 
meat, it is now the rich man’s 
plaything as well. Every day ex¬ 
cept Sunday about 750,000 suck¬ 
ers in New York City alone lay 


anything from a penny up on a 
number. Add the biting gentry 
of Boston, Philadelphia, Bal¬ 
timore, Washington, New Or¬ 
leans, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
Chicago and in-between points 
north, south, east and west, and 
you have a sizeable number of 
nibblers. Nobody knows just 
how much the numbers racket 
garners throughout these United 
States every annum. But the fact 
that it does over $100,000,000 a 
year at the old stand in New 
York will give you a pretty good 
idea. 

To play the numbers you 
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need only a hunch. You don’t 
have to know how to dope out 
a dope-sheet or figure percent¬ 
ages. You don’t even have to 
know how to read. If you possess 
just one penny, you can take 
your choice of 1000 possible 
three-digit combinations, place 
your bet, and hold your breath. 

Let’s assume you decide to 
play 3-8-6 for a dime today. You 
take a quick canter down to the 
corner bar and grill and you see 
a “runner” or “writer.” The 
number-writer takes your dough, 
be it ever so humble, and gives 
you a slip, a piece of paper 
which reads “386-10,” assuming 
that you placed a dime wager. 
You can play your choice 
"straight,” that is, just 386, or 
you can play it in “combina¬ 
tion” by “boxing” it. When you 
box, you duplicate your original 
bet six times in order to cover 
the six combinations of a three- 
digit number. Your slip, when 
you box your number, still reads 
“386-10” but the figures have a 
little square drawn around them. 

The numbers racket lays out 
the average big city in areas, 
each governed by a branch bank. 
The branch is a high-pressure 
business office with adding-ma¬ 
chines, clerks and stout-hearted 
safes. But you couldn’t amble 
into it some sunny afternoon be¬ 
cause it is tucked away where 
neither the cops nor hi-jackers 
can find it and it moves as often 
as intelligence requires. When 
New York’s Special Prosecutor 
Thomas E. Dewey broke up the 


Ison-Pompez numbers ring early 
this year, the cops discovered 
that the ring’s big bank main¬ 
tained six apartments. It moved 
on a regular schedule in and out 
of these, using two different 
apartments each night. 

By the time all the collectors 
have brought in their cush, the 
nickles and pennies and quarters 
belonging to you and you begin 
to be real dough. The Ison- 
Pompez ring was not the biggest 
in town but it did a business of 
$100,000 for a six-day week. 

Once upon a time, when the 
game was young, the winning 
number was extracted from the 
daily reports of the New York 
Clearing House Association. But 
the Clearing House wasn’t keen 
on being associated with policy 
so it threw a monkey-wrench in 
the works by publishing its re¬ 
ports very late in the day. The 
numbers game then turned to 
die U. S. Treasury reports. 
Uncle Sam didn’t like it, either, 
and the Federal men began to 
show an embarassing interest. 
So, in 1932, the numbers rack¬ 
eteers turned to the daily betting 
at the country’s leading pari¬ 
mutuel tracks as the basis for 
“the number” and this source is 
still in use. 

The daily number is deter¬ 
mined by adding together the 
prices paid by the pari-mutuel 
machine for win, place and show 
in the first three races, then the 
prices paid in the fourth and 
fifth, and finally, the prices in 
the sixth and seventh. In each 
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total the digit at the left of the 
| decimal point constitutes one 
t digit of the day’s number. 

It sounds complicated but it 
' really isn’t. Let’s assume that on 
the day you play 3-8-6 for a 
! dime, the winners of the first 
three races at Hialeah pay a 
| total of $63.20 for win, place 
| and show. All right, then the 
digit at left of the decimal point 
; is 3 and therefore 3 becomes 
“the lead” or the first digit of 
the day’s number. 

Now let’s assume that the 
prices paid on the winners in 
the fourth and fifth sprints come 
f to $45.10. Add this to the $63.20 
I above and you get $108.30. That 
I gives you 8 as the second digit. 
[ The process is simply repeated 

I * for the sixth and seventh heats 

and that brings the last or third 
digit of “the number.” If you’re 
exceptionally lucky it may even 
E turn up as 6. 

The kind of gamblers who 
t play percentages, gentlemen who 
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stay away from policy in droves, 
incidentally, will tell you that 
the odds against your winning 
are a mere 1000 to 1. In the 
early days, the numbers paid as 
high as 800 to 1 but the failure 
of several banks provided an ex¬ 
cuse to cut the odds. Today, the 
racket in New York pays you 
only 600 to 1. Actually, only 540 
because it gives the runner who 
writes a “hit” ten per cent com¬ 
mission and being generous, it 
takes his commission out of your 
winnings. In some cities, the big 
banks will not pay more than 
400 to 1. In Philadelphia, the 
numbers overlords recently is¬ 
sued a long list of numbers on 
which they would pay no more 
than 300 to 1 because they were 
hit too frequently. The runners 
went on strike, literally, and re¬ 
fused to write any more num¬ 
bers because the public was too 
sore about it. The bank recon¬ 
sidered, at that outburst, but it 
still maintains a small list on 
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I which it pays only 300 to 1. 

1000, 800, 700, 600, 400, 300, 
| it makes no difference to the 
man who slaves a weekful of 
[ days for $15 or $20. A penny bet 
f will still bring him $5.40, a 
nickel $27.00, and a dime $54.00 
and that is big-time dough to 
Mr. Average American Guy. 
Consequently, the heaviest play 
I on the numbers is to be found 
| in those neighborhoods where 
the people can least afford to 
i gamble. Investigators have even 
found school children putting 
the penny Mom gave them for a 
lollypop on a number. 

As a rule, the runners are 
; average guys trying to get along. 

| Sometimes, they have jobs and 
they gather in a little extra coin 
E by taking numbers. Sometimes, 
that’s all they do for a living, 
j The racket pays them about 20 
I per cent of what they write and 
I a fifty-dollar “book” is generally 
I tops. There’s a bonus from the 
1 bank if they happen to hold a 
f winner. In addition, the grate¬ 
ful devotee of Lady Luck usu- 
[ ally parts with anothW.-uo per 
! cent as a “tip.” The collector is 
also an average guy, usually a 
j mug promoted from the first, or 
( wearing-out-your-shoes stage of 
being a runner. He works on a 
small salary. 

Above the collector, you en- 
. counter the gentle souls of gang- 
sterdom. The comptroller is 
j usually involved in other rackets 
besides the numbers game and 
often bears cute handles like 
| "pimp” and “killer” as well as 


his fancy numbers title. Com¬ 
pared to the Big Shot, though, 
he is still a petty crook who 
draws about 10 per cent of the 
branch bank’s daily take. 

When the Depression brought 
numbers out of Harlem because 
everybody needed dough and 
wanted to gamble for it cheap, a 
number of independent banks 
grew up in the metropolitan 
area. Some failed but the others 
got along fairly well and they 
were “honest” in that, they 
didn’t try to chisel down the 
winnings. 

The end of Prohibition 
marked the end of the inde¬ 
pendent banks. The New York 
mobs, headed by Dutch Schultz, 
needed new places to turn their 
highly specialized talents and 
their eyes lit on policy. Before 
long, they convinced the inde¬ 
pendents they ought to join a 
numbers syndicate under the 
control of the Dutchman. 

It is true that a handful of 
hardy spirits couldn’t get accus¬ 
tomed to new ways after doing 
business for years as independ¬ 
ent dealers, so to speak. The 
Dutchman’s helpmates were any¬ 
thing if not progressive, how¬ 
ever, and no fuddy-duddy think¬ 
ing was permitted to stand in 
the path of Time, which, we all 
know, marches on. The rugged 
individualists would have found 
themselves lying on garbage- 
heaps in vacant lots had they 
been alive enough to see out of 
their eyes. 

The numbers game now en- 
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tered a two-year era of good 
feeling, while Mr. Schultz turned 
his organizing talents to other 
fields. In the meantime, an am¬ 
bitious youngster with a razor- 
edge temper, nicknamed “Lucky” 
Luciano because he had sur¬ 
vived an assassin’s bullet, put 
the crib-house business on a 
scientific basis with himself as 
kingpin. He also reorganized a 
couple of other rackets. 

Fresh from his triumphs, Mr. 
Luciano nevertheless felt con¬ 
stricted by the fact that there 
were no new worlds for him to 
conquer, since Mr. Schultz had 
sewed up practically everything. 
Rumor has it that Mr. Luciano 
served notice on Mr. Schultz to 
the effect that he wanted a hunk 
of the numbers business. 

Dutch, as might be expected, 
refused. On October 24. 1935- he 


and his bodyguard strolled up 
to a bar in Newark, New Jersey, 
for a beer. He never lived to 
drink his. A burst of machine- 
gun fire mowed him down. Iron¬ 
ically enough, the number for 
that day was 0-0-0. 

Before Lucky could do any¬ 
thing much in the numbers busi¬ 
ness, he was caught and con¬ 
victed of prostituting women 
and was sent up the river for 
thirty years, where he resides to 
this day, smart lawyers to the 
contrary. Somebody had to run 
the game and so a triumvirate 
comprising Schultz’s lawyer, J. 
Richard (Dixie) Davis, one 
George Weinberg, and one John 
Cooney, took over. 

The triumvirate ruled peace¬ 
fully until Lawyers Jacob J. 
Rosenblum and Charles P. 
Grimes, a pair of Prosecutor 
Dewey’s brilliant young men, 
broke up a minor numbers ring, 
the Ison-Pompez outfit, in a 
spectacular raid on January 15, 
tg37- 

Joe Ison was caught in the po¬ 
lice dragnet but wily Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Pompez squirmed through 
and soon turned up in Mexico 
City. He had left New York two 
minutes ahead of the cops and 
without money or a change of 
linen. In a month, he had plenty 
of cash, lots of flashy clothes, an 
armored automobile, and a body¬ 
guard. A couple of Mexican 
bulls pinched Mr. Pompez at the 
request of Prosecutor Dewey. 
Pompez denied he was connected 
with the numbers racket but in- 
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sisted that he did not want to 
return to New York because he 
didn’t like Mr. Dewey. In No¬ 
vember, he gave up his fight 
against extradition and returned 
to New York to stand trial. 

When the Davis-Weinberg - 
Cooney triumvirate saw how 
matters stood in January, they 
left for parts unknown and kept 
going. In July, they, along with 
nine or ten of their playmates, 
were indicted for running a lot¬ 
tery but they are still to be ap¬ 
prehended. Mr. Davis has been 
busted out of the legal fraternity 
for his part in the numbers 
game. 

As the average business goes, 
the pickings of the big-shots in 
the racket are very good. Of 
course, about 30 per cent of the 
day’s take goes to the runners, 
collectors, and comptrollers, right 
off the bat. About sixty per cent 
should go back in circulation in 
the form of winnings if the bank 
is honest. The remaining ten per 
cent has to cover overhead 
charges of lawyers’ fees, rent, 
phone bills, wages to the clerks, 
payments to the gorillas main¬ 
tained by every bank, legal ex¬ 
pense incurred by employees 
who are pinched, and salaries to 
their families while they are 
doing time. All this leaves about 
five per cent for the big boys 
themselves. It may not sound 
like much but when you remem¬ 
ber that the Schultz numbers 
syndicate gathered in around 
$300,000 a day, five per cent of 
the take still adds up to $15,000. 


And that’s a nice daily wage for 
anybody, including a gangster. 

There is one flaw in this 
arrangement of the numbers 
dough, however. Prosecutor 
Dewey’s office, which should 
know, says that the racket has 
a method of manipulating the 
prices paid at the racetracks 
whereby it keeps heavily-played 
numbers like 711 from turning 
up. This would mean that the 
banks pay out far less than 60 
per cent of their take as win¬ 
nings. The Dutchman is known 
to have died with 10 to 20 mil¬ 
lion bucks, that he took from 
the numbers game, hidden away 
somewhere. A chunk of dougli 
like that can’t be saved out of 
any five per cents, especially 
since a top-notch racketeer must 
spend enormous sums to keep 
himself up there. 

If you should decide to ride 
the numbers after my telling you 
not to, take a tip and don’t play 
so-called “naturals,” things like 
1-2-3. They almost never come 
out. 

Box your number, because if 
you don’t you’ll be chewing your 
heart when your choice comes 
out in a different combination. 
It will surprise you how often 
they do. 

Finally, stay away from things 
like 7-1-1. You waste your dough 
by playing that because there 
isn’t a bank in the country that 
could withstand a hit and they 
see to it that it doesn’t turn up. 
Who are you to think you’re 
smarter than the smart boys? 






Vive le Sport! 

The U.S. Coast Guard is tipped off 
herewith respecting some commotion 
that may arise off Sandy Hook late 
this month. If the lookout on one of 
the grim gray cutters should happen 
to spy a boat manned by a crew wear¬ 
ing Turkish fezzes and carrying shot¬ 
guns it will not necessarily signify that 
Mustapha Kamal Ataturk is about to 
besiege New York and win back the 
cigarette market. 

It will merely mean that Mr. Victor 
Cline and Mrs. H. Todd Boissevain 
of New York and Mr. Arthur Barnes 
of Paget West, Bermuda, are holding 
the annual meeting of the East Side 
Muskellunge Club. The E.S.M.C. was 
formed one night in a Lexington Ave¬ 
nue honky-tonk by a few kindred 
spirits who decided without further 
ado to quit the smoke-soaked, alcohol- 
ridden, jazz-rent atmosphere in which 
they found themselves and go out into 
the open air and nuzzle up to Nature. 

Muskellunge-fishing was the health¬ 
iest-sounding sport any of them could 
think of offhand. Ransacking the 
apartments of some friends in a near¬ 
by hotel they found enough fur coats, 
red fezzes, and shotguns to outfit the 
party uniformly. A helpful taxi driver 
suggested a place on the waterfront 
where boats could be rented. 

It required some persuasion to in¬ 
duce the owner of a proper boat to 
undertake a muskellunge-hunt. A nar¬ 
row-minded fellow, he insisted there 
were no muskellunge within the cruis¬ 
ing radius of his craft. The club mem¬ 
bers won him over finally by saying 
they would fish for muskellunge and 
what they caught was their own busi- 

During a twelve-hour cruise the net 
catch amounted to: t frost-bitten ear 
(Mr. Cline’s) and one severe burn 
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(Mrs. Boissevain’s), the latter inciden¬ 
tal to sitting down momentarily on a 
hot motor. 

The club repeats the performance 
every year it can get a quorum. It is, 
they insist doggedly, fun. 

Tugboats urul Telephones 

The arrival of ships from abroad at 
New York piers has been expedited 
recently by the adoption of radio 
pratique, a system whereby the doctor 
of a ship with a good record may cer¬ 
tify by wireless that there is no com¬ 
municable disease aboard and thus 
enable passengers and cargo to reach 
land without delay at Quarantine. 

This single circumstance has done 
away with a lot of dallying down-har¬ 
bor and in the Narrows and has made 
it possible for ships to enter the port 
of New York at a decent hour of the 
day as well as at sun-up, which used 
to be the standard time. 

Another thing that has expedited 
entry into New York by Water is the 
fact that Laurence Stallings has a new 
telephone number. For a long time 
Mr. Stallings's number was practically 
the same as that of the office of the 
towing company that had the contract 
to assist many of the big liners into 
their berths. 

Many a time Mr. Stallings was 
roused out of his downy couch in the 
night watch to receive a telephone 
message announcing tersely the arrival 
of the Mauretania at Ambrose Light. 
The guy on the other end of the wire 
presumed that he was talking to some 
vigilant aide of the tugboat fleet who 
would immediately dispatch a flotilla 
to perform the job of pushing and 
pulling the Mauretania to its North 
River pier. 

Mr. Stallings’s stock reaction in such 
contingencies was to reply, “O.K.,” and 
go back to sleep, blissfully unmindful 
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of the time and comfort of the lucky 
rich aboard the liner. 

Mr. Bert Green, the cartoonist-hu¬ 
morist, also has a new telephone num¬ 
ber, luckily for the clients of Mr. Bert 
Green, the tailor, who used to be his 
neighbor. Customers of the tailor were 
forever calling the cartoonist to discuss 
tiresome details about garments and 
deliveries. The cartoonist wound up 
all such conversations with an invita¬ 
tion to come right around to the shop 
and accept, without charge, a camel’s- 
hair topcoat as a slight token of the 
owner’s esteem and affection. 

W edding Party 

A contributor of ours was scheduled 
to be best man at a wedding last 
month in Montclair, New Jersey. His 
wife was not on speaking terms with 
the bridegroom and refused to accom¬ 
pany him on his errand. In a spirit of 
malice, or something, she loaded her 
husband with fourteen cocktails before 
he set out in silk hat and jumping suit 
to assist at the last rites. 

Arrived at the Erie Railroad terminal 
in Jersey City, the groomsman ascended 
a staircase and discovered that the 
train on which he was expected to 
arrive at Montclair was pointed right 
at him, engine foremost. Overcome 
with great lassitude, he calculated that 
it would save him a great many steps 
if he merely climbed aboard the cow¬ 
catcher for the short run to the sub¬ 
urbs, so he accordingly made himself 
comfortable on the front stoop of the 
locomotive, which almost immediately 
huffed and puffed out of the station. 

Riding through uninteresting rail¬ 
road yards and tunnels, the best man, 
taking a firm hold on his mount, shut 
his eyes with the idea of taking a short 
nap while otherwise unoccupied. 

Several hours later a kindly watch¬ 
man at the end of the line wakened 


him and suggested a more comfortable 
place to sleep. Our friend was covered 
from head to foot with soot, snow and 
remorse. 

Nearby was a plant of the ubiqui¬ 
tous Messrs. DuPont, to which the 
watchman escorted the sodden traveler. 
While the Samaritan was away seeking 
some coffee, the errant groomsman 
spied a boiler which he believed might 
contain hot water. Thinking to thaw 
out his hands he turned the tap and 
cupped his palms under the spout. 
The water, unfortunately, was boiling 
and scalded him unmercifully. 

After undergoing some minor re¬ 
pairs, the best man rounded up a taxi¬ 
cab and started back to New York, 
where he arrived at 7:30 in the morn¬ 
ing in somewhat less than tip-top con- 

His wife, disbelieving his story about 
the locomotive ride, insists that he 
went off on a debauch with the wicked 
bridegroom. The bridegroom isn't 
speaking to him either. His hands are 
healing up nicely. 

Ticket Fixer 

A publisher’s salesman, Mr. Claude 
Williams, was so eager to extend lit¬ 
eracy to the city of Boston that he was 
guilty of speeding to keep an appoint¬ 
ment. A motorcycle cop gave him a 
ticket which Mr. Williams showed to a 
bookselling Bostonian. 

Like all voters, the good bookman 
professed to have political influence 
and promised to “take care of” the 
ticket. The salesman was advised, after 
some fancy wire-pulling had gone on 
behind the scenes, to appear in court 
at the appointed time. 

Mr. Williams obeyed instructions 
and showed up in police court. His 
name was called along with a batch of 
thirty others and he stepped up to the 
bar of justice. The clerk announced 
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that the whole line-up was charged 
with violation of Ordinance So-and-So, 
whereupon the magistrate delivered a 
twenty-minute lecture on personal 
cleanliness, civic pride, and seemly con¬ 
duct, none of it making much sense to 
Mr. Williams. At the end of the ha¬ 
rangue the judge fined the defendants 
$2 each and told them to go and sin 

On the way out Mr. Williams asked 
one of his fellow criminals what they 
were guilty of. 

"Spitting in the subway,” was the 
reply. 

Mr. Williams is thankful for his 
friend’s intercession with the law but 
he can’t get over the inner conviction 
that he himself is a bit of a dirty slob. 


College Cut Quips 

The army officer who customarily 
fixes us up with football tickets has 
been telling us about an extra-curric¬ 
ular business deal an old sidekick 
talked him into. 

The sidekick, a veteran applejack 
distiller from the Jersey cyclone belt, 
conceived the smart idea of combining 
applejack with ale and marketing it 
as apple ale, which he represented to 




apple ale, which he represented 
De a potable beverage. 

Our friend the army man sank a few 
grand in the scheme, which paid the 
cost of the necessary laboratory tinker¬ 
ing with yeasts, enzymes, and esters, 
and for certain experiments in bottling 
and labeling. 

The State liquor control boards of 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecti¬ 
cut ruled right off the bat that the 
applejack content of the hybrid drink 
debarred it from classification as a 
brewed beverage, but the State of 
Pennsylvania gave the boys a break 
and granted them a brewery license 
and a cheap tax franchise. 

As a compliment to his pal—a cap¬ 
tain—the active partner affixed the 
designation "Cappy Apple Ale” to the 
product, thereby setting a mark for 
ime-coiners to shoot at for years to 
ime. A sample batch was shipped to 
college town near the brewery and 


made an instant hit with tavern pa¬ 
trons because one two-bit bottle was 
enough to set them to singing Sweet 
Adeline. 

Accompanying all re-orders from the 
town, however, were urgent requests 
for a change of name. That “Cappy” 
in the present title, the saloonkeepers 
protested, was a wide-open invitation 
to insert a rolling, resonant, ribald “r." 

Lavender and Old Ladies 

Sixty-five-year-old dames are a little 
bit out of our line ordinarily, but 
lately we have tripped over a couple 
of them who get around and have ad¬ 
ventures. 

Dowager Number One is a spa-ad¬ 
dict who goes to Evian and Nauheim 
and White Sulphur every season and 
has come to know a great many of the 
other pilgrims on the great hydraulic 
highway to longevity. One of these, a 
straight-backed old beau with walrus 
whiskers, chased her around for months 
with the constantly-repeated question: 
"Where have I known you before?” 

Lacking anything more exciting to 
do the old lady made a game out of 
refusing to name the time and circum¬ 
stances of their previous meeting. A 
sort of intimacy grew up between them 
and after a while the old boy per¬ 
mitted himself the liberty of accusing 
the mysterious lady, in an appro¬ 
priately bantering manner, of having 
been the mistress of a Balkan king or 
the partner of a famous jewel thief. 

Finally, at a dinner party this season 
the old gentleman announced to the 
assemblage: “I have known this charm¬ 
ing lady on my left in some earlier, 
happier period of my life, but she, the 
heartless jade, refuses to tell me where 
or when. I now publicly demand that 
she break down and reveal all." 

Whereupon the little old lady, in 
cooing tones that verged on baby-talk, 
replied: “It was twenty-five years ago, 
my dear, on the Titanic. You climbed 
over me to get the last seat in a life¬ 
boat. I can excuse your not remember¬ 
ing me; there was so much confusion. 
I should probably not have remem- 
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bered you had you not left me four 
broken ribs as a memento." 

Our other old granny is a classical 
scholar who has always been tremen¬ 
dously interested in the city of Rome. 
In college she wrote a highly senti¬ 
mental and imaginative thesis about 
the ancient city and its modern (1892) 
aspects which was highly regarded by 
the Vassar faculty. At that time she 
had never been in Italy, but after 
graduation she spent two years there 
and saturated herself in Roman history 
and atmosphere. 

After a lapse of forty-odd years she 
returned to Rome this winter, eager 
to inspect the ancient edifices restored 
under Mussolini's program of arousing 
national pride in the glories of the 
past. Right off she went to a bookshop 
and asked for the newest guidebook 
to the reconstructed city. 

The clerk handed her one which he 
represented as having come hot off the 
press, a new edition of the standard 
guide to Rome. It was, of course, her 
old college thesis, with her name, mis¬ 
spelled, on the title page. 

The lady will now sell the entire 
Kingdom of Italy for a dollar and 
twenty-five cents. 


Short Cut 

Those new taxicabs with the slide 
away roofs will no doubt prove a great 
convenience to Mr. Clark Twelvetrees. 

Mr. Twelvetrees, in. addition to 
being the donor of the word Twelve- 
trees to the cinema through the agency 
of that Helen Twelvetrees who was 
momentarily his wife, is an expert, 
from the consumer viewpoint, on taxi¬ 
cab roofs. 

One evening he was looking over 
the taxicab roof situation from the 
window of his hotel room six floors 
above Times Square when he lost his 
balance and fell feet over frontispiece 
right down into Broadway. A taxicab 
was parked conveniently at the curb. 
Mr. Twelvetrees went through the roof 
of it as if it had been so much fly¬ 
paper and landed with a considerable 
jolt uninjured and in the position 


normally assumed by a taxicab pas¬ 
senger. 

Bystanders profess to have heard 
him say to the driver: 

“How much do I owe you, Mac? 
This is where I get out.” 

Vicious Circle 

Two busy business men got tired 
of the endless cycle of conferences, 
budgets, drives, sales meetings, and 
form letters. Both of them had good 
mechanical sense and a little money, 
so they decided to retreat into the 
country and set up a little guild-style 
handcraft shop that would keep their 
minds and hands busy and bring them 
a little income. 

At Silvermine, in Fairfield County, 
Connecticut, they found an old Col¬ 
onial house miles off the main road, 
with a barn that could be fitted up as 
a workshop. They bought the place 
and moved in. 

The first few months were idyllic. 
They tinkered around perfecting r 
photographic gadget one of them had 
been thinking about for years. They 
made real progress. Pretty soon they 
needed a handy man, then an optician 
and after a while a cabinet maker, all 
on full time. 

Word got around after a while that 
they had invented something pretty 
startling. A few friends asked if they 
couldn't chip in a few bucks to help 
the venture along. With fresh money 
in their hands the inventors hired a 
few more people and rented a ware¬ 
house in the next town. A little later 
they exchanged this for a small factory 
and started production on a small 
scale. 

Well, things went along like that for 
a year, until it became apparent that 
the corporate set-up was too loose and 
unwieldy. A company was formed and 
inevitably a couple of big industrialists 
wedged themselves into the board of 
directors, including James H. Rand, Jr. 

Now, two years after the inception 
of the get-away-from-it-all project, the 
two originators have a factory, a pay¬ 
roll of sixty people, graphs, charts. 
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conferences and headaches the same as 
in the old days. They’re looking 
around for some quiet rustic retreat 
where they can make a fresh start in 
the handcraft racket. 

Misunderstood Male 

Mr. William A. H. Birnie, a. staff 
essayist on The New York World- 
Telegram, is the kind of youth who 
likes to keep his intellect in working 
order by study and contemplation in 
such hours as he can steal away from 
routine professional inquiries into 
torch murders, counterfeiting, free 
verse, and other forms of depravity. 

At Williams Colli Mi r. ,,, . . 

a traveling scholarship entitling him 
to two y ears of language study in Ger 
many. Returned to New York and 
plunged into the mad whirl of journal¬ 
ism he found that he was losing his 
command of the German language. 
Thinking only to keep his scholarly 
tools in optimum condition he went 
to a language exchange center and 
told the manager he wanted to make 
an arrangement for periodical meetings 
the object of which was to discuss art, 
literature, and philosophy in the 
language of Schiller. 

To demonstrate his good faith in the 
matter Mr. Birnie offered to buy an 
occasional meal for his vis-d-vis and to 
provide warm, comfortable quarters 
for the proposed seances. 

The manager of the joint professed 
to be willing to assist the bright-eyed 
boy reporter and referred to a card 
index. The pastmasters of German he 
recommended were, respectively, a 
watchmaker, a tailor, and a saddler, all 
sixty years old or better. Mr. Birnie 
nodded absently as he heard the 
specifications. 

Finally he said, “What I had in 
mind, just tentatively, was a serious- 
minded young, uh, girl. Somebody I 
could chum around with, as you might 
say, in German.’’ 

So the manager threw him out. 


Conspiracy in Central Park 

A bogus nobleman with striped 
pants and a letch for notoriety steps 
forward to get in the public hair as 
a substitute for Prince Mike Romanoff, 
lately retired to the obscurity of Holly- 

The possessor of no money, no 
talent, and no social graces, he pro¬ 
ceeded, logically, to hire a press agent 
to exploit these advantages and take 
his cut out of the proceeds. 

For some reason that will never be 
made clear the press agent believed 
great prestige would accrue to Vis¬ 
count Basili if he were bound, beaten, 
gagged, and left writhing in Central 
Park. He induced a couple of friends 
to join the plot and the expedition re¬ 
paired to the shore of the park lake 
and set about slugging and trussing 
the client. 

Midway in the proceedings a couple 
of cops happened along and broke up 
the party, desisting only when the 
publicity wizard broke down and con 
lessed that the little drama was a hoax 
designed to mislead the press and the 
police. After a little salutary kickiiw 
and cuffing the cops let the sorry little 
band of conspirators disperse. 

Foiled in his first attempt to storm 
the front pages, the press agent, a 
genuine never-say-die guy, tried the 
same damned thing over again a few 
nights later. But this time, to elude the 
snoopy cops, he picked a remote spot 
in the park and gave the Viscount such 
a severe drubbing as to render him 
more unconscious than usual. 

Rosy-fingered dawn rising over Cen¬ 
tral Park found the noble stooge cov¬ 
ered with frost and chagrin, lying on 
the hard, cold ground and suffering 
the preliminary pangs of chilblains 
and influenza. 

The press agent still has the rope, 
and the Viscount, still yearning to hit 
Page One, will resume his writhing in 
the park as soon as the sod begins to 
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JOHN DOE... 

Crosses the Styx 


S ixteen miles of un¬ 
known corpses. Down 
the years since 1918 they 
march in a macabre pa¬ 
rade, from bloodied 
snows, from the deep 
waters, from ashes of con¬ 
suming fires, passing un¬ 
identified until they troop 
back into the shadows 
where they belong for¬ 
evermore. Dead men—and 
women—whom nobody 


knows. Fifteen thousand, 
four hundred and sixty- 
six of them, still and 
stark, have passed through 
New York’s morgues to 
end anonymously in pau¬ 
pers’ graves. Prey of the 
Big Four—Hunger, Dis¬ 
ease, Suicide, and Murder 
—their fate holds no les¬ 
son for the recruits who 
are getting ready to take 
their places. 

Unwept, unhonored, 
and unsung... 
the unidentified dead 














JOHN HOE CROSSES THE STYX 


For the vagabond dead are all 
around us. They bob silently 
against the slimy piles of the 
waterfront; they lie rigid, yet 
with an eerie magnetic quality, 
before gas stoves or under bridge 
abutments. They hang wry- 
necked, as though bashful at 
discovery; they sprawl, bullet- 
riddled, in ditches, or rest in 
rubbery pulp below a twenty- 
story window. Even when they 
are found lashed with gangsters’ 
barbed-wire, or toasted in a 
flaming sedan there is something 
about the graceless unconcern of 
death which suggests that names 
are a matter of small concern. 
Numbers will do equally as well. 

The cavalcade of corpses that 
winds through any large me¬ 
tropolis is a ghostly procession 
that makes but little disturbance 
as it tramps past. A salvaged 
body may rate two inches of 
description in the morning press 
—unless there is an inkling of 
crime passionel, when it bursts 
flaming into headlines—then 
timid relatives and friends come 
straggling in trying to make 
identification. Many of the gelid 
forms are claimed, the chief re¬ 
actions of the claimants being 
a profound sense of horror or 
pyrotechnical hysterics. But 
13.61% of New York’s flotsam 
dead lie nakedly upon the mor¬ 
tuary shelves, all passion spent, 
all blemishes exposed, requiring 
an attention which they never 
knew in life. No one ever claims 
them. 

The ripe old fashioned word 


“morgue” has been supplanted 
by the smoother “mortuary,” 
but no other attempt is made to 
camouflage the harsh reality of 
death. Within there is no dusk, 
no friendly shred of shadow to 
lend protection against the curi¬ 
ous. Life may be obscure, but 
death is not. The mortuary walls 
are an uncompromising white, 
the lights revealing 500-watts, 
the cadavers rest on pans fitted 
into drawers that slide into the 
wall, and this grisly filing cabi¬ 
net is refrigerated to thirty 
degrees above zero. 

If a body is not claimed al¬ 
most immediately a check-up is 
made against the descriptions of 
all persons reported as missing 
to the Missing Persons Bureau; 
personal belongings, if any, are 
examined for possible names, 
addresses, and laundry marks. 
Inquiry is launched in the neigh¬ 
borhood where the body was 
discovered, fingerprints are com¬ 
pared with the records at Police 
Headquarters, and additional 
publicity is obtained through 
newspapers. Death masks are 
made with a negative of rubber 
composition, into which is 
poured wax reinforced with 
gauze, and when separated the 
latter becomes the positive, or 
real, mask. These reproductions, 
together with three-quarter view 
photographs, often are of value 
in getting information from 
those who shrink from inspect¬ 
ing the body itself. The masked 
features are always placid, for, 
detective mysteries to the con- 
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trary, dead faces do not retain 
the lineaments of pain or fear 
for any length of time. Muscles 
relax as life departs, and the 
deft workmanship of mortuary 
attendants hasten the process, so 
that, aside from possible mutila¬ 
tion, the mask is a true repro¬ 
duction of the subject as he 
looked before his last rendez- 
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vous. 

There is food for philosophers 
in the thought that strangers’ 
hands perform the last services 
for the forgotten. A young wom¬ 
an was strangled with a silk 
stocking, and when found in a 
lower Broadway hotel, she had 
been dead approximately six¬ 
teen hours during the hottest 
period of the year. Garroting is 
a death that tends to cause 
frightful distortion, and the girl 
was practically unrecognizable, 
as congested blood decomposes 
rapidly under heat, and gas 
originates in the lungs. The 
features were blown up and the 
eyes protruded to a nightmarish 
capacity. It took the police at¬ 
tached to the mortuary detail 
sixty-six hours before the body 
was fit to be exhibited for pos¬ 
sible identification. 

Death takes no holiday for 
these men. By expert magic the 
face was changed from black 
convulsion to a natural, rose- 
tinted calmness enhanced by the 
use of cosmetics. One thousand 
photographs, with a detailed 
description of her clothing and 
possessions, were dispatched all 
over the country, for it is not 


uncommon for relatives to come 
hundreds of miles to gather in 
some wanderer who has been 
beaten down by O. Henry’s City 
of Insolence. Women cling more 
desperately than men to some 
precarious niche where they are 
known. They furnish less than 
ten percent of the unidentified 
dead. 

The most difficult body to 
condition is the one which has 
been exposed to fire or water. 
The flames that perennially 
sweep Bowery lodging houses 
leave corpses from which chunks 
of roasted flesh will drop 
off at the slightest handling. 
That is why many of the un¬ 
identified dead taken from such 
holocausts are merely charred 
fragments bearing little human 
semblance. Drowning, if coupled 
with prolonged immersion, 
brings about an inflated appear¬ 
ance and the revolting condition 
known as “skin-slip,” when the 
fleshly envelope seems to be 
shifting over an interior mass 
which has somehow managed to 
work clear of it. 

Fingerprinting a drowned 
man whose prints cannot be 
taken by the ordinary method of 
rolling may be achieved by an 
injection of formaldehyde in the 
hand to harden the surrounding 
skin, or by peeling the outer 
layer of cuticle and getting the 
prints from the sub-cutaneous 
level. Before this latter system 
was tried, there was one case on 
record where a detective re¬ 
moved the skin from dead fin- 
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gers, wrapped them around his 
own, and succeeded in obtaining 
prints that saved the unfortu¬ 
nate from an unmarked grave. 

There have been, as there 
always will be, perfect crimes. 
Some years ago an uncalled-for 
suitcase in a hotel storeroom was 
found to contain the mummified 
remains of a man. The body had 
been carefully dismembered, and 
had been subjected to some sort 
of drying process which helped 
to preserve it without odor. 
Anthropologists who were con¬ 
sulted declared it to be an Ori¬ 
ental. No claimants appeared, so 
the dead man was listed as a 
Chinaman, as the Japanese in 
New York have never once 
failed to identify their dead. 

Skeletons, which every so 
often are resurrected from lime 
pits and cellars, practically defy 
identification except by the den¬ 
tal work. Even when murderers 
have been caught, have con¬ 
fessed, and pointed out where 
the skeletons of their victims lay, 
this is not considered as suf¬ 
ficient evidence to send them to 
the electric chair. There is a 
skeleton, yes, but whose is it? 
Not until repair work on the 
teeth in the skull can be checked 
with a dentist’s chart are the 
authorities satisfied that a case 
is closed. 

Unidentified bodies are not 
necessarily complete ones. Pack¬ 
ages containing arms and legs 
are not uncommon finds in large 
cities, and these are preserved in 
alcohol against the possibility 



that the trunk from which they 
were cut may be dragged from 
the water or some weed-grown 
culvert. Lone heads have been 
discovered, and torsos. There 
was one instance of the legless 
body of a girl which a sewer 
worker trampled on when he 
waded into a shallow pool in a 
vacant lot in order to wash off 
his rubber boots. The body had 
been crudely hacked at the hips, 
there was a deep cut at the base 
of one thumb, and a wound on 
the left shoulder. The method of 
killing had been strangulation 
with a belt. A peculiar shade of 
red hair seemed an outstanding 
clue, but no redhaired girls were 
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reported missing at the time. In 
an attempt to make her look 
more presentable, sand and dirt 
were washed from her head, and 
she turned out to be a muddy 
blonde, having lain so long in 
the bloody water that her hair 
had soaked in the stain. But no¬ 
body wanted her, and the torso 
is preserved in one of the city 
mortuaries. 

The macabre setting of the 
mortuaries leads to speculation 
as to whether murderers do not 
come tp look upon their vic¬ 
tims, but the police reject this 
theory. They also do not believe 
that relatives could inspect the 
qorpse of some black sheep, and 
then refuse to make identifica¬ 
tion. Close observation over 
many years has taught official 
eyes to know when a caller 
recognizes a lost one; no poker 
face is blank enough to hide the 
discovery from them. There are 
times, however, when a body 
found in scandalous circum¬ 
stances will lie unclaimed for a 
week or more because the rela¬ 
tives shrink from going to the 
mortuary while the tragedy is 
still news. And there are cases 
where a body will be exhumed 
from its nameless grave because 
someone had made tardy identi¬ 
fication after scanning the 
ghastly card index of photo¬ 
graphs at Police Headquarters. 
This picture gallery for the port 
of missing men dates from 1868. 

The unidentified dead in New 
York, at least, are kept in decent 
privacy from the morbid, and 


are properly buried and ac¬ 
counted for by an efficient po¬ 
lice. This is not the procedure 
in most other cities. Derelicts 
are handled in mortuaries that 
are not municipal, but run by 
some politically favored mor¬ 
tician, who gets a commission 
for every cadaver he is assigned. 
And where, exactly, do these 
cadavers end up? The replies 
will be many—and vague—brit 
there is no law against hazard¬ 
ing a guess regarding the ulti¬ 
mate disposal of the lost legion. 
Here is the California Anatom¬ 
ical Act, Statutes of 1927, Page 
1049. #4:—The bodies of the 
unclaimed dead, shall be used 
solely for the purpose of instruc¬ 
tion and study in the promotion 
of medical education and science 
within the State of California. . . 
Most other states have similar 
acts, exempting only bona fide 
travelers and persons who ap¬ 
pear to have been either soldiers 
or sailors. 

The most famous unidentified 
corpse in the world has been the 
center of arguments for thirty- 
five years. It is that of a man 
about sixty-five, mummified by 
a super-powerful injection of an 
arsenical solution, and it has de¬ 
hydrated to a weight one hun¬ 
dred pounds lighter than at 
death. The story is. that in 1903 
the inhabitants of Enid, Okla¬ 
homa, awoke to learn that one 
David E. George had committed 
suicide by poison. George con¬ 
fessed while dying—as he had 
often admitted while drunk— 
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that he was what many people 
believed him to be—John Wilkes 
Booth, the assassin of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln. The question of 
whether Booth escaped the 
troops who hunted him in Vir¬ 
ginia, and that another man was 
killed to satisfy public opinion, 
has been the subject of contro¬ 
versy since 1865. George-Booth 
was embalmed to a rocklike 
hardness and kept standing up 
behind the door of a furniture 
warehouse run by the Enid un¬ 
dertaker, until the body was 
taken on a tour of the south and 
west. Millions of people have 
gazed in wonder at this man of 
mystery. The mummy has never 
been officially identified as 
Booth, and there is reason to 
believe there was no such person 
as “David E. George,” as not a 
soul ever made inquiries for a 
man of that name. Perhaps ret¬ 
ribution is playing out the last 
hand for this enigma who is 
fated to be stared at, joked 
about, never to be laid to rest. 

But the ordinary dead in New 
York rate their last, and perhaps 
only, share of dignity. When 
their thirty days of mortuary ex¬ 
hibition is over, they are with¬ 


drawn from their gelid tomb, 
shrouded-and coffined, then 
loaded on a squat black boat 
that proceeds, flag at half mast, 
up the East River to where that 
noisome stream loses itself in 
Long Island Sound. Here lies 
the flat ugliness of Hart Island, 
which supports a corrective in¬ 
stitution and the city burial 
ground that inevitably is known 
as Potter’s Field. 

Every coffin is branded with 
its lot, plot, and casket number 
against the last slim chance that 
the vagrant will be claimed 
somewhere down the years, and 
the cost of the interment is 
twelve dollars. That is what the 
police charge for the rare cases 
of exhumation, and figure that 
everything is even. The graves 
are ready, the coffins are strung 
out in readiness, and as they are 
tumbled in there is always a 
Catholic priest on hand to inter¬ 
cede for all and sundry. The 
words are whisked away into the 
wind, and then comes the loneli¬ 
est sound in the world, a shovel¬ 
ful of earth on a wooden box. 
Hollow as life must have been 
to the unidentified. 

And that is all. 












By ROBERT BALDWIN 


* rcheologists tell us that 
A drinking goes back two 
million years, to fermented 
mead concocted by the Pek¬ 
ing Man (Sinanthropus 
Pekinensis); but the first au¬ 
thentic record of man’s hit¬ 
ting the grape goes back 
5,000 years. This should cer¬ 
tainly be ample time for 
humanity to make up its 
mind on what it intends to 
do about drinking. That is, 
whether it is bent on imbib¬ 
ing itself to extinction, or 
whether it is bored with the 
practice and is tapering off, 
or what? 

It is my contention that hu¬ 
manity made a decision in the 
matter long ago and has stuck 
steadfastly by it. Nevertheless, 
there' is all this loose talk now¬ 
aday about the archeologists’ 
Peking Man drinking more than 



H. G. Wells’ Neanderthal Man, 
about the Romans drinking 
more than the Visigoths, the 
Irish drinking more than the 
Turks, blondes drinking more 
than brunettes, women drinking 
more than men, Americans 
drinking more (and less) since 
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repeal, Tom drinking more than 
Harry, Dick drinking more than 
necessary, and the whole, wide 
beautiful world going smack to 
hell in the process. 

At this juncture, I don’t in¬ 
tend to slap down a lot of evi¬ 
dence in an effort to prove that 
any of these arguments are 
wrong because, in one way or 
another, they are right—and vice 
versa. The more facts you dredge 
on the subject of drinking, the 
further you travel from any 
given point, and the more con¬ 
vinced you become that a great 
many people, over a great many 
years have been writing a great 
deal on a topic which no one 
seems to know beans about. Re¬ 
member what the football coach 
used to bellow, “If you can’t find 
a hole, make one!” The same 
tactics have been employed by 
scientists, scholars, temperance 
leaders and wet writers to clench 
their respective arguments. If 
they couldn’t unearth proof, they 
manufactured it by circulating 
questionnaires, or conducting a 
survey, and then pretzeling the 
results into all sorts of sounds 
and furies. 

For example, in Denmark not 
long ago the government asked 
all the physicians to cooperate 
with a certain professor in a 
national study of drunkenness. 
Compiling the data at the end 
of a year, the professor showed 
point-blank that 4,309 men, and 
4,280 women—one-third of the 
country’s mortality—died through 
drink. Going further, he de¬ 


clared that a pint of brandy 
soaks 11 hours off your life, and 
that every cocktail brings you 25 
minutes nearer the grave. Who 
is to dispute the Dane? After all, 
he made a survey. 

Two years later, a French doc¬ 
tor made a survey and found 
that in his country the majority 
of citizens were prolonging their 
lives each year through prodi¬ 
gious elbow bending, and that 
the average Frenchman who 
drank was healthier than the 
average Frenchman who didn’t. 

So, you can understand how 
two individuals, with opposite 
views on the subject, can go to 
the selfsame library and dig up 
dual sets of facts to beat each 
other over the head with. 

The chances are that both 
savants adopted the same line 
of reasoning that a newspaper 
man uses when writing a weather 
story on a sizzling August day. 
He writes: “Mercury soared to 
a new high today bringing death 
to five persons and sending scores 
of others to hospitals, etc.” The 
facts probably were: one man 
was hit by a truck, another fell 
into a manhole, two committed 
suicide and a fifth was stabbed 
by a jealous wife—all of which, 
so far as the reporter was con¬ 
cerned, was due to the heat. And 
likewise the rum-soaked cente¬ 
narian who finally stretches out, 
and through sheer ennui, gives 
up the ghost. “Poor Roscoe,” 
sigh his blue-nosed friends, 
“liquor finally got him.” 

The first brew was a 


sour, 
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muddy mess. Brandy wasn’t 
much better, tasting like ammonia 
smells and going down with all 
the lubricancy of a broken beer 
bottle. A man had to stand in 
an open field to drink; other¬ 
wise, he might beat himself to 
death against the 
walls during the 
quivers that set 
in from one slug. 

But after brewing 
and distilling pro¬ 
cesses reached a 
stage of perfec¬ 
tion, the various 
countries settled 
down to certain 
measures of 
drinking, accord¬ 
ing to population, 
and there have 
been few depar¬ 
tures from these 
measures. About the only thing 
that effects a country's drinking 
habits is an economic condition, 
which is illustrated in the slack 
activities of breweries and dis¬ 
tilleries during times of depres¬ 
sion. Otherwise, the industry 
hums along, enjoying the same 
normal growth as automobiles, 
washing machines, furniture, 
and radios. 

“People really went in for 
drinking in the old days, did 
crazier things, had more fun,” 
say the rocking chair brigade in 
reference to the Gay go’s. 

Maybe they’re right, but the 
average large hotel in New York 
city today dispenses about 3,000 
cocktails daily. That’s 60,000 


cocktails in 20 hotels, and 1,200,- 
000 cocktails in 40 hotels, which 
does not take in bars, restau¬ 
rants, night clubs and liquor 
stores. If the scale in the Old 
Days was grander than this, the 
whole town would have been 
con t inuously 
soused, unable to 
get around to 
other business at 
hand, and every¬ 
thing would have 
gone to rack and 
ruin. Granted 
there were classic 
tipplers back 
there, but you and 
I and everybody 
and his brother 
know a few gents 
today who can tie 
on a bun as 
elaborate, and 
nearly as lasting, as the aurora 
borealis. 

And getting down to "crazier 
things.” Let me introduce you 
to Captain Bruno Le Pisto, skip¬ 
per (on last reports) of the barge 
Watchlight, who is the only man 
in history ever to be charged 
with “public intoxication on the 
high seas.” He was arrested in 
1934 in New York harbor. Sight¬ 
ing a man whooping it up in a 
drifting rowboat, soldiers at the 
Statue of Liberty motorboated 
out and picked up Captain Le 
Pisto who told a magistrate that 
a friend he had been drinking 
with in Battery Park cracked 
him with a bottle and set him 
adrift in the batteau. A meek 
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little bookkeeper in Queens, L. 
I., who never drank, was driven 
to the bottle by a whiny wife 
last year. After a few rounds, he 
fell under a delusion that he was 
a surgeon, went home, grabbed 
a pair of scissors and cut out his 
wife’s tonsils. Rushed to a hos¬ 
pital, she managed to pull 
through, while the husband went 
to court on charges of felonious 
assault. 

As if to prove that when hu¬ 
manity makes up its mind, it 
stays made up, these United 
States spent around 24 billion 
dollars on a 12-year experiment 
that ended as nobly as the Car¬ 
dinals in the National 'League 
last semester. In other words, an 
average of $12,000 a year for two- 
million years trying to stop what 
the Peking Man started long 
ago, or an average of $4,800,- 
000 a year for 5,000 years, 
which is the length of time 
man’s mind has been made up 
to have drinking as a permanent 
pastime. 

“Say what you like,” declare 
the W.C.T.U.’s, “but we stopped 
drinking in this country for 12 
years and the whole success of 
the experiment was prematurely 
blasted by repeal.” Well, 60,000 
persons were nabbed for 'the stag¬ 
gers in Philadelphia in 1931, 
which were more arrests than 
were made in the British Em¬ 
pire on all counts during that 
year; yet, in the same year there 
were less crimes of passion, fewer 
divorces and felonies in Phila¬ 
delphia than any other time in 


the city’s history. This would 
seem to indicate that if a citizen 
is allowed a bender now and 
then, he’s likely to behave him¬ 
self otherwise. 

During prohibition you could 
talk yourself blue, telling the 
Reverend Doctor J. Whitcomb 
Broucher about the drunks who 
nightly infested tfje thousands of 
speakeasies and he wouldn’t have 
believed a word of it. And like 
all drys, he probably would have 
refused to accompany you on a 
proof tour. Yet, in 1932, the 
Reverend Doctor made a nation¬ 
wide tour which wound up at 
the Tremont Temple in Boston 
where he told 1,000 drys that, 
during the tour, he saw not a 
single stew. “Prohibition,” he 
cried, “is going over big.” Traffic 
was tangled for blocks when 
Broucher and his-flock emerged 
from the Temple. 1 In the midst 
of the tangle an hilarious in¬ 
ebriate was directing traffic. 

The Crusaders, an organiza¬ 
tion that fought prohibition 
tooth and nail, also made a tour 
in 1932 in a bus christened 
“Diogenes.” They were in search 
of a single person who had been 
reformed by the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Arriving in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., on August 2, the 
Crusaders announced that they 
had found their man —in 
Omaha. This gentleman, they 
said, ceased drinking shortly 
after the act was passed and 
hasn’t touched a drop since. In 
1920, they added, their man had 
been sentenced to prison for life. 
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There have always been two 
classes of drunks, the plain and 
the acute. The plain drunk will 
muddle through somehow or 
other but for your acute drunk 
there is no salvation—unless he 
wants it. If he’s a liar and a 
coward to boot, you’re wasting 
time trying to reform him. It 
takes a brave, honest man to 
kick over the jug and, chances 
are, if a man is possessed of 
these two qualities, he’ll never 
become a rum-pot. 

The reason some of you can 
drink more than others is as 
simple as Simon. First, liquor, 
like drugs, reacts differently on 
each person, so that one man’s 
pinnacle is another man’s pit. 
It depends on how quickly the 
different body cells burn up the 
alcohol as it travels, via the 
blood stream, to the brain. All 
the unburned alcohol accumu¬ 
lates on the brain, the quantity 
determining the stages of your 
spree. 

An habitual drinker’s body 
cells, being accustomed to the 
task, are apt to convert most of 
the alcohol into body fuel, thus 
requiring, maybe a quart of 
spirits, before sufficient alcohol 
has been transported to the 
brain to render the gentleman 
blotto. On the other hand, a 
beginner’s body cells, unaccus¬ 
tomed as they are to generous 
swigging, are less absorbent, and 
the blood stream, going slightly 
haywire, sops up the alcohol, 
slaps it on the brain and before 
he realizes what has happened, 


your beginner is out like a light. 

Doctors Howard Haggard and 
Leon Greenberg, of Yale, found 
recently that the length of time 
it takes you to get those three 
sheets to the wind depends 
largely on the amount of sugar 
(a regular sponge to alcohol) in 
your blood at the time of im¬ 
bibing. The more sugar, the less 
drunk and vice versa. 

So it wasn’t a question of men 
being men in the Old Days, any 
more than it is today. It was 
rather a question of how much 
sugar each hearty had in his 
blood. Perhaps, in the past, the 
blood of man was more sugary 
but that is none of this chat’s 
business. 

The great Russian Professor 
Ivan Pavlov, one of the most 
brilliant scientists in history, an¬ 
nounced at the Fifteenth Inter¬ 
national Physiological Congress 
in 1935 that a series of experi¬ 
ments he had just completed led 
him to believe drunkenness could 
be eliminated from the life of 
man. I am ignorant of the de¬ 
tails of this theory but during 
his distinguished career, the 
Nobel Prize winner made many 
statements which, at the time, 
seemed equally as fantastic. He 
proved virtually all of them. 

Professor Pavlov is dead. What 
has happened to his plan for 
wiping out drunks, I do not 
know. Unless something even¬ 
tually comes of the great doctor’s 
plan, chances are, bacchanalia, 
like Ole Man River, will keep 
on rolling along. 
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Charley was such a well- 

behaved little sadist by LEN ZINBERG 


W hen Charley’s mother 
died, the old man took it 
pretty bad. He began to hit up 
the bottle regularly and beat the 
hell out of Charley whenever he 
started crying and whining. The 
old man just couldn’t stand 
Charley’s crying, and one day 
when the kid wouldn’t stop 
bawling, he locked Charley in 
the little clothes closet. After 
that he would lock Charley up 
for a few hours and then a half 
a day and even a day at a time. 
Then the old man drank some 
bootleg booze and died and 
Charley stayed in the closet for 
almost three days. The people 
in the flat next door began to 


smell the body on the third day 
and they knocked down the door 
and finally let Charley out. 

At the hospital Charley pulled 
through all right and the doctor 
told him that he was a strong 
little kid for his ten years. At 
the orphanage they thought 
Charley was a very nice boy, a 
bit too quiet and shy, but so well 
behaved. In the six years that 
he was at the Home, they found 
several cats that were cut up and 
a dead dog with its eyes gouged 
out. Another time they found a 
rat that was full of tiny pin 
holes, but the attendant didn’t 
bother to find out who did it. 

At school Charley wasn’t very 
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bright, but the teachers liked 
him because he was so quiet and 
good looking. There was quite a 
mystery around the neighbor¬ 
hood. Several little boys had 
been badly beaten up at various 
times. A kid would be walking 
home from school, when sud¬ 
denly a big tall kid would rush 
out and drag the little kid be¬ 
hind a fence or into the woods, 
and beat him till he bled. As 
soon as he started bleeding, the 
tall kid stopped beating him and 
ran away. None of the kids could 
describe their attacker, it all 
happened so quickly and they 
were so frightened, except that 
they all said he was a big tall 
boy. During the five years he 
was at school, all the boys 
talked about the attacks; even 
that big tall quiet kid, Charley, 
talked about it a lot. 

When he was seventeen he got 
a job in a metal factory and he 
worked there for three years till 
he accidentally speeded up the 
belt and the worker next to him 
lost three fingers. Charley was 
very sorry about it. In fact he 
visited the fellow daily, to see 
how the hand was coming along, 
and he made a great fuss over 
the crippled hand and told the 
fellow over and over how sorry 
he was about it all. The fellow’s 
wife and the nurses thought that 
Charley was a fine boy, so quiet 
and sweet. 

Charley bummed around for 
a few years after that. He held a 
lot of jobs, but something would 
always happen and Charley 


would always be very sorry about 
it. A packing case would fall and 
hit somebody, or machinery 
might suddenly start while a 
man was cleaning it, or Charley 
would forget to yell “Look out 
below!” when he was sending 
things down a chute. He worked 
on a farm for a few weeks, but 
the farmer caught him killing 
some baby chicks and he damn 
near killed Charley with an axe 
handle before he threw him out. 

At times Charley thought that 
he ought to see a doctor about 
it. Once he did go to a clinic 
but when the nurse asked him 
what he wanted, he mumbled 
something about having a pain 
in his stomach but it was gone 
now, and he rushed out. An¬ 
other time he was drinking in 
a speakeasy and he found out 
that the fellow next to him was 
a med student. He started to tell 
him about it, but the student 
laughed and told him he was 
drunk. 

Prohibition was repealed and 
Charley got himself a job in a 
liquor place. At first he merely 
filled bottles, but he was such a 
quiet, efficient worker that he 
rose to the blending department 
and thirty bucks per week. He 
got himself a nifty two room fur¬ 
nished apartment and his land¬ 
lady said he was simply the best 
tenant she ever had. Never had 
any wild parties or girls in his 
room, always so quiet and neat 
as a pin. She often said that you 
could tell that Charley was a 
good man because he was so 
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fond of animals. His 
cats and dogs seemed 
to run away or dis¬ 
appear after a few 
weeks, but the land¬ 
lady would laugh and 
get him a new pet. 

She mothered him 
and liked to kid him 
about being a regular 
old bachelor, what 
with his cats and all, 
and Charley used to 
kid with her and slip 
her a bottle now and then. 

For nearly seven months noth¬ 
ing happened to him, and Char¬ 
ley thought that maybe he 
would never get that strange de¬ 
sire again, but a few days later 
he suddenly kicked a dirty alley 
cat to death and ran to his 
rooms, feeling contented and 
sick. 

Charley met a girl who worked 
in the factory next to the liquor 
place and soon they took an 
apartment together. Charley was 
all right for a while and he 
thought that maybe having a 
girl had cured him. But when 
he was moving his things, he 
found a little bottle of potassium 
cyanide that he had taken from 
the metal factory. The next day 
when they were making up a 
batch of the best whiskey in the 
house, Charley put a spoonful of 
cyanide in one of the bottles and 
threw the rest of the stuff away. 
He read the papers carefully for 
the next few weeks after that, 
but he never saw anything 
about it. 


The girl thought that Charley 
was swell, he was so quiet and 
handsome. He was good to her 
too, and every pay day brought 
her a bottle of fancy toilet water 
'or some little trinket. Of course 
sometimes she wondered why he 
slapped her when they were 
horsing around, but he was al¬ 
ways so tender after that, that 
she soon forgot that he had hit 
her. She was a pretty girl and 
Charley liked her and they had 
good times together; drinking 
and going to the movies almost 
every night. Charley took out a 
lot of good stuff from the place 
and they liked to listen to the 
radio and get pickled. It looked 
like Charley would become chief 
blender some day and make real 
money and he wanted to get 
married. The girl said that she 
didn’t care, but Charley was 
afraid that she might run off 
with another guy if he didn’t 
marry her. 

On the day they were to be 
married, they finished breakfast 
and then they sat on the couch 
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and petted and fooled around 
like a couple of kids. Charley 
began to slap her lightly and she 
laughed and made believe they 
were fighting. Then he began to 
really hit her and she stared at 
him and began to cry. When he 
took off his belt and started to 
lash her, she screamed and was 
hysterical for a time. But she was 
a tough kid and finally she began 
to fight back and then she 
■grabbed a chair and hit him over 
the head. When he came to, she 
was standing over him, crying 
and cursing, and she seemed 
covered with blood. He got to 
his feet and started for her 
again, but she threw things at 
him and he began to cry and 
then he ran out of the house. 
When he reached the street he 
was still bawling and people 
stared at him, so he ducked into 
a bar, and had a few drinks. 

He wondered if she would call 
the cops and then he wondered 
if she would ever come back to 
him. 

He went on quite a bender 
and for three days he stayed at 
the bar. By that time the man¬ 
ager told the fat barkeep to 
throw him out because Charley 
wasn’t a very pretty sight and 
the other customers were kick¬ 
ing. Charley was still plenty in 
the bag and he had to walk a 
great deal and drink a lot of 
coffee before he sobered up. 
Then he got a shave and cleaned 
himself up and went back to see 
his old landlady. 

By the time he reached her 


house, he was down in the 
mouth and wanted to see his girl 
pretty bad. The landlady fell on 
his neck and he asked if he 
could have his old rooms back 
and she said that he most cer¬ 
tainly could because she had just 
this morning ordered a tenant 
out because he played the radio 
all night. They went up to the 
rooms and Charley sat on the 
bed and told her about his girl 
leaving him and he felt like hell. 
The landlady told him not to 
worry, that a good boy like him¬ 
self would find another girl, one 
that appreciated him, and that 
maybe he was better off without 
the girl. The landlady talked for 
a long time, and Charley just sat 
there, not hearing her, and feel¬ 
ing sorry for himself and won¬ 
dering what the hell was wrong 
with himself. The landlady said 
that she would fix his rooms up 
nice and it would be like old 
times and she would even get 
him a cat or a dog and. . . . 
Charley looked up suddenly and 
smiled and said that he guessed 
it would be like old times and 
maybe everything was for the 
best and would she please get 
him a cat right away. 

The landlady made her old 
remark about his being an old 
bachelor at heart, what with his 
cats and pets, and she went 
down stairs feeling happy; for 
now she had gotten rid of that 
horrid young man that played 
the radio all night, and Charley 
was back. And Charley was such 
a good tenant, such a quiet boy. 
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A tennis bum’s meal-ticket lasts 
as long as his service aces 


i 


By BOB CONSIDINE 


T here has been so much talk, 
this past year, of the profits 
j to be derived from a career of 
I tennis bumhood, that it would 
I not be amiss at this time to re- 
i view the past, present and fu- 
I ture of the average net hobo. A 
I discussion of his methods of 
I livelihood, on-season and off, 
might be something of an object 
I lesson to a number of young 
I men who perhaps have looked 
[ with favor upon such a voca- 
l tion, after watching or reading 
f about the flossy young men—all 
f jobless—who play around the 
I tennis circuit year in and year 
I out with no more means of sup- 
f port than a Hindu rope-trick. 

Let us then consider the gar- 
[ den variety of tennis bum: 

He is young, as a rule. 
Twenty-one or twenty-two. He 
I left school four or five years ago 
l because it was too damned much 
r trouble. Seems that somebody 
[ back in the home town told him 
[ he had a forehand like Vines, a 



back-hand like Budge, and could 
volley like Richards. The same 
somebody told him that if he 
got a break, and could get into 
some of those big tournaments, 
he’d run a lot of those top- 
notchers into the turf. 

Somebody else told him that 
he’d better stay in school, and 
fit himself for some kind of a 
job that didn’t depend on his 
legs holding out. But this some¬ 
body was a stuffy old bloke, who 
had never even had his name in 
the paper, like the kid had, so 
what did he know? 

That’s not how the kid really 
got started. His old man was 
pretty proud of the kid’s unex¬ 
pected ability. That gave the kid 
a definite ally when it came time 
to use tennis as a reason for not 
doing the less romantic thing; 
in life. The old man footed the 
bill for the kid’s first out-of- 
town tournament. That’s where 
the kid met his first covey of 
genuine bums. They dazzled 
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him with their enormous leisure, 
their tennis ability, their bored 
manner while signing all their 
bills, and their easy talk about 
playing in the next and bigger 
tournament. 

He met his first tournament 
scout, at that event. Nice sort of 
man. The man didn’t speak to 
the kid until the third round, 
when the kid knocked off the 
second seeded player in straight 
sets. Then he was suddenly very 
friendly. Asked the kid, “How 
would you like to play in our 
tournament next week? I’m 
down here to invite some of the 
boys (he named off a group of 
the kid’s heroes) and we’d like 
you to come along too.” 

The kid bit his lip and said 
he couldn’t; that he was darn 
near broke. That seemed to 
amuse the scout very much, for 
the man clapped him on the 
back, and said, “Leave every¬ 
thing to me!” And the kid, 
after dropping a short tri¬ 
umphant note home, went to 
the tournament. It was pretty 
darn nice. People seemed to like 
him, all of a sudden. And, say, 
he could walk right in the oak- 
paneled dining room of the club 
and order any dam thing he 
wanted! Just signed his name, 
and “Tennis Committee” after 
it. He felt a little suspicious of 
the power of his signature for 
the first couple meals. But after 
that he got the swing of it. 

The other competing bums 
resented him, and didn’t mind 
showing it. But the kid didn’t 


care. After all, the tennis com¬ 
mittee at the club gave him a 
nice cot in a kind of attic dormi¬ 
tory, to sleep on. And at the 
Tournament Dance, on Tues¬ 
day, they arranged for a couple 
of pretty country-club girls to 
dance with him. What more did 
a guy want? 

The kid took an awful beat¬ 
ing in the third round of the 
tournament, from a veteran 
bum. The bloke, who was 32, 
and fighting like a drowning rat 
to stay in the swim (because 
once his legs, and the tennis 
committee, finally failed him 
he’d have to go on WPA) beat 
our kid by never letting him get 
set for a shot. The kid was dis¬ 
graced. He couldn’t get his shots I 
working, hit the ball all over the 
place, and once he stumbled— 
which brought a laugh from the 
clubhouse porch that seared him 
to the kernel of his soul. He 
felt dreadful about the licking 
until he had had a shower and 
began to think of that big free 
dinner, and that “Tennis Com¬ 
mittee” signature on the bill. 

Boy, it was some meal! He 
ordered everything. But when 
the waiter, whose care-lined face 
indicated that he had served 
generations of tennis bums, 
brought around the check he 
didn’t bring the pencil. He told 
the kid, in a voice that made 
even the kid believe he had 
done it before, that the kid 
would have to pay for the meal. 
Seems that complimentary eating 
stops, once a fellow has been 
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eliminated from the tournament. 

The kid went home, disgraced 
and disgusted. But at home 
there was an adulation for him. 
The local columnist wrote him 
up and said that all he needed 
was a little more experience, 
and that someday he’d put the 
town on the map. Now, the kid 
had just about decided that 
maybe the old fogey who told 



him he’d better stay in school 
was right. But it was plain to 
see, after reading the column, 
that he had a grave mission in 
life. He decided there and then 
that it was his civic duty to help 
the town along by winning ten¬ 
nis matches. He believed, hon¬ 
estly, that his own fame and the 
city’s municipal development 
were indissolubly joined. 

So he wrote to a couple of 
tournament scouts he had met. 


or heard about from the bums, 
and asked them to “put him 
up” at their impending tourna¬ 
ments. He listed the bums he 
had beaten, as a reference. He 
stayed around his home, com¬ 
plaining about the food and 
service, for a couple of days— 
and was almost back to nor¬ 
malcy, in that he spoke without 
his new accent, when out of the 
blue came a letter from the 
chairman of the tennis commit¬ 
tee of the Fourth Annual Stucco 
Heights Tennis Club Intersec¬ 
tional Tournament. In the let¬ 
ter was a check for $10, for car 
fare. The kid, remembering a 
bit of advice from a bum he had 
talked to, went to the tourna¬ 
ment on a bus, bought a pair of 
tennis shorts with the change, 
and from that very moment be¬ 
came a bum in good standing. 

He was like the others, once 
the competition and association 
with the be-flannelled tramps 
sharpened his game, his wits, 
and his belief that the world 
owed him a living. He became 
a 25 cent borrower, for it was 
convenient not to pay so small 
a sum back. He learned the 
rudimentary tricks of the trade. 
He chiseled on his laundry bills, 
signed “Tennis Committee” un¬ 
til he feared that writers cramp 
might hurt his grip, and once, 
on the day before he was to 
play in the finals of a tourna¬ 
ment, demanded that a har- 
rassed committeeman pay him 
$5 for a hat that had mysteri¬ 
ously been ruined by a club- 
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house roof-leak. With the money 
he bought a white peaked 
jockey’s cap, like Bitsy Grant’s, 
and lost the rest of the money in 
the locker-room crap game. 

He got his racquets, and some¬ 
times his shoes and woolen 
socks, from one of the big na¬ 
tional sporting goods firms. It 
was against the Federal laws on 
unfair competition, but what 
the hell. The company put him 
down for six racquets a year, 
and six restringing jobs. That 
kept him in tools. 

He learned to hate all officials, 
despising some for their gullibil¬ 
ity, but most of them because he 
could tell by the look in their 
eye that they were on to him, 
and his pals. He believed, with¬ 
out ever reasoning out the mat¬ 
ter, that he was making a tre¬ 
mendous amount of money for 
the clubs at which he played, al¬ 
though admission was rarely 
charged. He developed a fine 
pity for the perspiring players 
he knocked off with love sets, in 
the early rounds of tournaments, 
because they were the chumps 
who paid entry fees to get into 
the tournament, and couldn’t 
even sign their names in the 
dining room. He felt a vague 
pleasure in not remembering 
their names. 

He had a sort of pity, too, for 
the people up in the stands— 
poor dopes who couldn’t make a 
drop-shot, or even a backhand 
pass down the line, if their lives 
depended on it. But he was 
nevertheless always on the look¬ 


out for an “angel”—some retired 
business man who, in a moment 
of extreme boredom with coun¬ 
try club life, might sponsor him: 
slip him a little dough now and 
then, to carry him over the 
rough spots, and get him in with 
the rich bunch. 

Ambitions are hard for a kid 
to escape. Our kid had them. 
Plenty. His main goal in life, 
after a year of bumhood, was to 
be made a bum of by the Davis 
Cup Committee. The Davis Cup 
Committee is a solemn division 
of the United States Lawn Ten¬ 
nis Association, and has to do 
with choosing, nurturing and 
supporting a covey of exalted 
tennis bums each year. The 
U. S. L. T. A. has a rule which 
makes it mandatory for the body 
to dismiss from amateur tennis 
all bums who play more than 
eight weeks of competitive ten¬ 
nis per year. But with the 
charming inconsistency of many 
of our great games, the commit¬ 
tee often has supported players 
from February until September, 
without wincing, and shipped 
them here and there about the 
globe with a magnificence bound 
to rid a kid’s system of all dor¬ 
mant desire to work for a living. 

That was something real to 
look for, not only for the glory 
and spurious affluence that goes 
with owning one of those Davis 
Cup jackets, but because being 
a member of the Cup team was 
an Open Sesame to year-’round 
existence. The big California 
tournaments would want him 
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after the National 
Singles in Septem¬ 
ber, and the real 
estate jousts in Flor 
ida after that. And 
every so often, Aus 
tralia, France, Eng 
land. . . . Why, say, 
you could live 52 
weeks a year without 
work or worry, ex¬ 
cept the faint tinge 
of conscience over 
not tipping the wait¬ 
ers, and the dull fear 
that some fresh kid 
might come along, 
knock you off, and 
deprive you neatly 
and permanently of your “in.” 

The kid’s a hundred percent 
hobo now, if tramps wear gay 
sports coats, put bear grease on 
their hair, and look at home on 
the porch of a country club. The 
papers call him a “fighter,” but 
if the boys would look a little 
closer they’d see that it is only 
a morbid desperation that keeps 
him chasing those balls all after¬ 
noon. He doesn’t like tennis, 
really. 

His old man, after some sharp 
words, has given up on him. It 
isn’t often that the kid gets back 
to the home town he was going 
to put on the map. He can stick 
around New York this winter, 
and pick up a few bucks playing 
with the tired business men 
around the indoor places, or, if 
he is lucky, wheedle a trip to the 
Bermuda tournament, or make 
the Coast. 



School, and a ca¬ 
reer, are out—of 
course. There just 
isn’t time. You know 
how a fellow’s game 
goes all to hell, if he 
doesn’t keep at it 
every day. He’s got 
enough to worry 
about. Money, most¬ 
ly. He has to laugh 
a little bitterly when 
he hears people say 
they envy those ten¬ 
nis fellows, and their 
big dough. He knows 
that even if he is liv¬ 
ing off the fatheads 
of the land, he never 
has enough in his pockets to 
give off a tinkling noise. 

His only hope is the buck¬ 
toothed girl he hands around 
the clubhouse. She’s bony as a 
mackerel, has a voice that makes 
your blood run cold, and you 
could hang your coat on her 
breath. But her old man’s got 
dough. If she’ll have him, the 
kid, who is getting a little 
prematurely old, will go for her 
like a fly for an old melon rind. 

He is a kind of pariah, liv¬ 
ing with but never in the so¬ 
ciety of flossy ease. Staving off 
the inevitable day when his fad¬ 
ing skill will cut off his “career” 
is his only job. Everything else 
is banished from his mind, until 
he becomes as mentally stag¬ 
nated as the average ball player. 

I should know a tennis bum 
when I see one. 

For I was one. 


















GORY GLORY 

In days of old, the pugs were bold 
and boxing gloves just weren’t 

By PETER FINNEY 


J ames Figg was a tall, power¬ 
ful, moon-faced man who 
could grab a broadsword or a 
cudgel and hammer down any 
three opponents similarly armed. 
He came to London from a re¬ 
mote English village at the turn 
of the eighteenth century, and 
started something that fostered 
such widespread brutality that 
parliament finally passed an act 
to stop it. Figg’s creation was 
prize fighting—bare knuckled. 

Taking over a vacant lot on 
Oxford Road, he roped it off 
and challenged all London, one 

EDITOR'S NOTE: 


Ijy one, to a broadsword or a 
cudgel bout for ten guineas. He 
all but murdered the first eight 
customers, before he even got 
warmed up, so the sport became 
wearisome to Figg. Next he 
strung over his lot a banner chal¬ 
lenging all comers to a bare 
knuckle fight—nothing barred. 

Essentially a showman, Figg 
within two years had become as 
colorful as Barnum was to be. 
Erected on his lot was a huge 
boxing booth in which every 
tough and bruiser in London 
had suffered a butcherous shell- 
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acking from the obliging Mr. 
Figg. Unlike most of his imme¬ 
diate successors, Figg’s cast-iron 
fists were guided by an agile 
mind, and when they struck 
home it was like the gentle 
touch of a 10-ton pile driver. He 
was tricky. Half of his opponents 
wore themselves out climbing 
back into the ring after Figg had 
hurled them out. 

Even after Ned Sutton, a 
leathery pipe maker from 
Gravesend, had laid the Figg 
low, and went battling on to his 
doom, the Old Master opened a 
school of boxing and turned out 
a steady stream of pugilists 
whose smashing exploits went 
proudly, or at least indelibly, 
down in British history. 

Men, for example, like John 
Broughton, who markedly re¬ 
sembled the handsome Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott. Broughton was big, 
rangy. He dressed like a swell, 
fought with Dempsey’s drive, 
Tunney’s caginess, Schmeling’s 
stamina. In the ring or out of 
it, Jack Broughton fought be¬ 
cause he loved it, and the fact 
that he made an enormous for¬ 
tune was due largely to the Duke 
of Amberland. 

It was the custom of sporty 
noblemen in those days to “dis¬ 
cover” a fighter, cart him about 
like a fighting cock, matching 
him at will with some other lord¬ 
ship’s slugger. The Duke of Am¬ 
berland had long dreamed of 
unearthing another Figg, and 
the moment he laid eyes on 
Broughton, he knew that dream 


was realized. For, at the moment, 
Broughton was in the thick of 
a brawl in London’s Horseshoe 
Alley. 

Stepping free of a half dozen 
battered, prostrate bodies, Jack 
brushed his claret jacket, his 
plum-colored waistcoat, care¬ 
fully adjusted his green satin 
cravat. He glanced irritably at 
a tear in his silk stocking and no¬ 
ticed a silver buckle was missing 
from his knee breeches. As he 
turned to search for it, the Duke 
touched his arm. 

“Don’t bother,” said the Duke, 
introducing himself, “come with 
me.” 

That meeting was the begin¬ 
ning of England’s big-time box- 
ing. 

A short time later, after 
Broughton had brilliantly 
smashed his way through a lost 
list of noted pugs, the Duke be¬ 
came Jack’s silent partner in the 
building of an amphitheatre 
that dwarfed Figg’s booth. 

No mean showman himself, 
Broughton staged at his amphi¬ 
theatre everything from battles 
royal to duels with battle axes. 
So widespread was his reputa¬ 
tion as a fighter that he found 
it extremely difficult to rustle up 
opponents. When the huge 
crowds, who poured nightly into 
the hall, grew bored with the 
ordinary cards, Broughton would 
climb into the ring with four or 
five reckless wights who soon 
woidd be sprawled around the 
stage like so much wreckage. 

It was a poor night that $1,500 
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failed to hit the till, and as the 
gate receipts, and Broughton’s 
fists, grew mightier, the Duke, 
completely beside himself with 
pride, sat down and penned the 
world’s first set of boxing rules. 

Thus was prize fighting put 
on a more dignified basis, at least 
for the spectators. The amphi¬ 
theatre, a kind of walled off 
courtyard with the stage, or ring, 
in the center, was outfitted with 
boxes, pits, and a gallery—but 
no seats. For officials, “gentle¬ 
men” backers and One-Eyed 
Connellys of the time, an 18- 
foot space at the ringside was 
roped off, and “whippers-off”, or 
surly blokes with lashes, were 


employed to protect the upper 
crust by beating back the rabble 
when they tended to crush for¬ 
ward in a pitch of excitement. 

During the day, Broughton 
picked up a handsome income 
by instructing the noblemen— 
after whom boxing was dubbed 
“the noble art”—on the ins and 
outs of fisticuffs. 

Broughton made his cards up 
solely of lugs with a grudge 
against each other. If William 
Willis and Thomas Smallwood 
got into an argument in a pub, 
which they did, and finally 
parted company in a huff, you 
can imagine Mr. Smallwood’s 
frame of mind next day when 
he picks up the 
Daily Advertiser 
and reads: 

“Whereas I, 
William Wallis, 
commonly known 
as the ‘Fighting 
Quaker’, and hav¬ 
ing fought Mr. 
Smallwood about 
twelvemonth since, 
and was beaten by 
an accidental fall: 
and seeing Mr. 
Smallwood now 
flushed over beat¬ 
ing a vain Irish¬ 
man or two, and 
some boys, thinks 
himself unconquer¬ 
able, I will lick 
him pegs, darts, 
hard blows, falls, 
and cross-but¬ 
tocks.” 
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Straight to the Advertiser Mr. 
Smallwood runs and inserts the 
following: 

“I, Thomas Smallwood, known 
for my intrepid manhood and 
bravery, on and off stage, accept 
the challenge of this puffing 
quaker, and will teach him how 
to know and respect his betters 
henceforth.” 

Eighty-five per cent of the bat¬ 
tlers had sore arms from patting 
themselves on the back. But the 
bout would be arranged through 
Broughton, who got all the cash, 
while the best man got the 
credit, and the loser a bed in 
the nearest hospital. 

So for nearly a decade the am¬ 
phitheatre flourished, its mana¬ 
ger, seemingly invincible, be¬ 
came known throughout the 
Kingdom as “The Prince of 
Boxers.” Contemporary writers 
were comparing him with the 
great actor, Garrick. 

But like a thunderbolt in 
April, 1750, came a challenge 
from a lumbering Norwich 
butcher named, of all things, 
Slack. The match was set for 
April 11. On that night the am¬ 
phitheatre was jampacked with 
the most colorful assembly of its 
career. Debonair officers in His 
Majesty’s Guards, diplomats, 
writers, the great artist, Hogarth. 
There were guests from Ger¬ 
many and France. But, as al¬ 
ways, no ladies—beg though they 
might. 

The walls of the amphitheatre 
trembled with the cheering as 
the Prince of Boxers strode out 


stripped to the waist, wearing 
tight satin knee breeches, silk 
stockings. Smiling graciously as 
he massaged his lumpy knuckles, 
Jack Broughton then climbed 
nimbly into the ring. The Duke 
patted him affectionately, whis¬ 
pered something in his ear. He 
had bet a small fortune on his 
man. 

Then Slack entered. “Boooo, 
boooo,” went the crowd as the 
phlegmatic butcher, in his 
nondescript breeches, lumbered 
toward the stage. He paid no at¬ 
tention to the jeering crowd. 

Little did anyone realize, ex¬ 
cept a few Norwich townsfolk, 
that Slack could take more pun¬ 
ishment than a Hindu yogi. 
Back home he was in the habit 
of picking up loose change by 
permitting the guys, for a con¬ 
sideration of six shillings, to see 
if they could knock him out in 
three blows. They never did. 

The butcher scrambled clum¬ 
sily into the ring. Jack lifted his 
hands to the crowd and ii 
hushed. He publicly awarded 
Slack ten guineas for his courage 
and then offered to lay the 
butcher ioo-to-1 that he’d lose. 
Slack took it. 

Retiring to their corners, each 
was attended by a pair of sec¬ 
onds who never left the ring. 
When a man was knocked down, 
the round ended—which ac¬ 
counts for such seemingly fan¬ 
tastic affairs as the three-hour 
Nat Laugham-Harry Orme go in 
1851. It lasted for 117 rounds. 
Knocked down, a man was 
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dragged to his corner, revived, 
pushed out again. This con¬ 
tinued until one or the other 
either quit or was slammed into 
prolonged unconsciousness. Fre¬ 
quently, the fighters, both ut¬ 
terly exhausted, were hauled to 
the center of the ring, their arms 
entwined about each other’s 
necks, and it became a question 
of who could push whom down 
and still stand. 

Slowly the two fighters came 
out of their corners, went into 
the typical frozen stand-squat, 
arms V-shape in front of them. 
The crowd stood breathless as 
Broughton and Slack circled, 
chests reared back. Wham! The 
butcher got it. And again, and 
again. Like pistons of a swift 
engine, Broughton’s fists drove 


into the befuddled Slack’s face. 
He was blinded with blows. The 
impacts resounded against the 
walls. The crowd was in a frenzy. 
Over all were the sharp lash 
cracks of the whippers-off, driv¬ 
ing back the turbulent specta¬ 
tors. As Jack bore down, the 
butcher’s knees turned to rub¬ 
ber, blood streamed from his 
lips, his face was red as the beef 
he sold. He collapsed. 

Up went the roar of the 
crowd. Jack bowed graciously, 
but that fierce attack had cost 
him plenty. Slack’s seconds 
worked over him feverishly, 
finally brought him to. 

The men came slowly together 
again, circled, parried a time or 
two and then . . . wham! The 
crowd groaned. The butcher was 
wading in like a man possessed, 
but Jack stunned him with a ter¬ 
rific jab. Slack tottered, pulled 
through, waded in again, his 
fists pounding like mechanical 
sledge hammers on Broughton’s 
eyes. Back Broughton went, 
back and back, his defense now 
but feeble gestures. Slack pound¬ 
ed until Jack’s eyes were swollen 
shut, and then slammed on until 
the hulking Prince of Boxers, 
in exactly 14 minutes, fell—cold 
as a herring. 

Slack collected $1,500 and de¬ 
parted. Infuriated at the man 
who had been his champion for 
ten years, the Duke not only 
charged that Broughton played 
“booty,” or threw the fight, but 
left him flat, and later induced 
parliament to pass an act to close 
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his school—rather permanently. 

One of the best loved of Eng¬ 
lish champions was the Jew, 
Daniel Mendoza, whose impos¬ 
ing figure adorns the entrance 
to this masculine tome. Noted 
principally for three whirlwind 
encounters with Richard Hum¬ 
phries, Gent., Mendoza was per¬ 
haps the nearest of the lot to 
present day battlers. He had ap¬ 
palling determination, rare skill, 
and shrewdness. 

England came within an ace 
once of having a Negro cham¬ 
pion, Thomas Molineaux, of 
Washington, D. C. Raised in 
Virginia, Molineaux was taken 
by promoters to Britain and en¬ 
gaged in exhibition bouts all 
over the Isles. His battle with 
Tom Cribb for the British 
crown in 1810 was one of the 
bloodiest of all time, and in it 
Molineaux displayed a courage 
that frightened many of His 
Majesty’s subjects. Even after 
Cribb had squashed his nose, 
broken several ribs, fractured his 
jaw, and beat his face to shreds, 
Molineaux repeatedly struggled 
to his feet and kept going. 

What would a bare knuckle 
fighter do against Joe Lewis, 
Dempsey, Braddock? He would 
probably go to glory in round 
one, for even the dumbest mod¬ 
ern pug knows infinitely more 
about the game than any of 
those poor old blighters. Only 
a handful of the oldtimers, 
Broughton, Cribb, Figg, Men¬ 
doza, could really fight. The rest 
were sponges for punishment, 


blind sluggers, alley fighters. 

It finally reached the point 
where kids were kicking over 
their jobs and stirring up street 
brawls in hopes that a chance 
patron might admire their work 
and back them as happened to 
Jem Mace, the last of the great 
bare-knuckle petrels. 

Mace, a timid fiddler, was 
playing on the quay at Yar¬ 
mouth when three hairy fisher¬ 
men snatched his violin and 
smashed it, as a joke. Mace, who 
had never hit a man in his life, 
became enraged, leaped up, and 
made mincemeat of the brawny 
trio. Soon he was champion of 
England. 

The drawback in raw-fist 
fighting is the danger of break¬ 
ing the hands. Many an oldtimer 
defeated himself with a knuckle 
crushing jab to his opponent’s 
skull. 

A bare fist blow results in a 
sharp, enlivening pain r that 
stings a man to greater effort; 
whereas the constant thud of 
gloves has a dazing, soporific 
effect that causes punchdrunk- 
enness, a rare affliction among 
the bare knuckle tribe. 

About the only one who went 
off the bat among the bygone 
lads was that same William 
Willis, who challenged our 
friend Mr. Smallwood. He spent 
ten years battling his way up to 
the championship and, when he 
won it, Willie went haywire at 
the thought of having no one 
else to defeat—but himself. 
Which he did. 







By RUSSELL HASTINGS 


M y friend Barglass thinks 
that the finest line in all 
literature occurs in the first part 
of ‘‘Journey to the End of the 
Night.” The hero’s regiment is 
skirmishing on a country road 
in northern France; a shell dis¬ 
embowels the Colonel. The hero 
says, “I never liked the country, 
anyway.” 

Barglass hates the country, 
and he believes that the country 
begins at the New York City 
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line and includes Chicago. He 
was born on Lexington Avenue, 
and as a boy avoided being sent 
to summer camps by feigning, 
in successive years, scarlet fever, 
whooping cough, hardening of 
the arteries, and finally a mild 
touch of dementia praecox. He 
recovered from the last affecta¬ 
tion overnight when he heard 
all the best asylums were out in 
the country. Last winter he was 
arrested on suspicion of setting 
fire to the Miss Mary Ann Lou 
Youall Dixieland Tea Room and 
Waffle Shop, a resort frequented 
by Southerners in the Village, 
but was released for lack of evi¬ 
dence. On the evening of his 
discharge, five incipient writers 
from the Deep South were found 
dead of poison in the Old Ken¬ 
tucky Colonel Mint Julep House 
on Bedford Street. A stranger, 
the bartender said, had bought 
them a round of drinks. This 
seemed somehow unsporting to 
me, like shooting birds on the 
ground. I have never thought of 
Barglass in exactly the same way 
since, although, of course, there 
is no proof that he was the 
stranger. Still, in the main, we 
have always agreed in our 
opinion of out-of-towners, so I 
was glad to see Barglass last 
Wednesday evening in the bar 
of a cafe near the Pennsylvania 
Station, obviously in a happy 
mood. 

He had a World Almanac and 
a pad on the bar in front of him, 
and he was writing figures on 
the pad, turning to the Almanac 


every now and then as if to 
check something. After each 
series of figures he would have 
a swallow of rye, and it seemed 
to speed his lucubrations amaz¬ 
ingly. 

When he saw me he called me 
over and said: “Old man, out- 
of-town is unnecessary. There is 
room, plenty of room, for all the 
people of the United States 
within the limits of the City of 
New York. All we have to do is 
get them here.” 

“Get them here!” I yelled. 
“What we need is a system for 
keeping them away.” 

“I know, I know,” he soothed, 
“they are pretty hard to take, 
but think of the second genera¬ 
tion born here. Their talk will 
be intelligible to New Yorkers, 
they will wear shoes as if used to 
them; they will not be impressed 
by their generation’s equivalent 
of Lucius Beebe; they will not 
be impelled by a feeling of in¬ 
feriority to say they wouldn’t 
live in New York if you gave it 
to them. Probably they won’t 
even read the New Yorker. Or 
go to ‘Tobacco Road.’ There 
will be no howling about the sad 
lot of the Arkansas sharecrop¬ 
pers, because no one will live in 
Arkansas. There will be no 
boasting about the California 
climate because no one will live 
there either. Nor about Mid- 
Western football teams, because 
there will be no more colleges 
where guys can major in football 
coaching and practice forward 
passing all year around for a 
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salary of twenty-five 
bucks a week. The 
pios will be simon 
pure pros. There will 
be no Southern belles 
to— 

"Stop,” I said. 

“You evoke a beau¬ 
tiful vision, but you 
know darn well you 
couldn’t crowd every¬ 
body into New York.” 

"Ha,” said Bar- 
glass, “let us get down 
to figures. I was read¬ 
ing a survey of hous¬ 
ing the other day 
which cited a popu¬ 
lation of 1,100 per¬ 
sons to the acre in a 
certain Harlem block. The block 
isn’t very comfortable, it’s true, 
but how about the second most 
crowded block? It’s London Ter¬ 
race. They run 950 persons to 
the acre. Apartments there have 
it all over Hogwallow, Minn., 
and they have doormen dressed 
as London bobbies and a swim¬ 
ming pool and a Marine Ob¬ 
servation Deck. And about two 
baths to every three rooms. All 
right, how many acres have you 
in New York City?” Barglass 
flipped the pages of the Almanac, 
pinned a statistic with his right 
index figure, and crowed: “One 
hundred and ninety-seven thou¬ 
sand, six hundred and seventy- 
two acres. Multiply that by 1,100 
and what do you get?” He had 
it all worked out. “Two hun¬ 
dred and seventeen million, four 
hundred thirty-nine thousand 


two hundred. That’s how many 
people you could get into New 
York at the Harlem rate. But 
say we wanted everybody to live 
as comfortably as newlyweds in 
London Terrace. The old town 
could hold 187,788,400. Accord¬ 
ing to the last census, there are 
only 122,775,046 people in the 
United States. We would have 
room left over. We could use 
Brooklyn as a park.” 

“But how would the city get 
food?” I asked. 

“Well,” said Barglass,” lots of 
dopes commute to their jobs 
now. Instead of living out in the 
country and commuting to town, 
they could live like human 
beings and commute to the 
country. Fast airplane service 
would bring the farm workers to 
their jobs and back in time for 
the overture at the Metropoli- 
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tan. There’s a three hour time 
difference between New York 
and California anyway, so with 
a slight improvement in airplane 
engines it will be possible to 
leave Grand Central at eight 
a. m. and get to the orange 
groves at 8.23, do a day’s work, 
and fly back by way of China, 
saving a day on the way. The 
new-style appleknockers will be 
able to work eight days a week 
and have a couple of Sundays, 
simply by flying around the 
world.” 

It reminded me of Technoc¬ 
racy, but Barglass seemed so 
sure of his figures that I did not 
challenge him. 

I chose a simpler, and I 
thought more effective attack. 

“How about vulnerability in 
case of war?” I suggested. “With 
all the country’s population and 
resources concentrated in one 
small area, an enemy air raid—” 

Barglass hooted. 

“Why, in time of war, a big 
city is the safest place you can 
be,” he said. “Look how many 
times the only skyscraper in 
Madrid has been hit by shells, 
and how well it stands up. And 
think of how frail it is by com¬ 
parison with the massed sky¬ 
scrapers that will hold all the 
United States. Lidell Hart, the 
military critic, says big cities 
will stand any amount of aerial 
bombardment, and he quotes a 
distinguished British chemist as 
saying that the best protection 
against gas attacks is a closed 
window. Then besides, with all 


the country concentrated here, 
we can afford to mass our whole 
expenditure for defense. We can 
have 150,000 anti-aircraft guns, 
and steel sliding roofs that will 
go out over the streets like those 
trick roofs on taxis. People in 
the ground floor apartments 
won’t even know there’s a .war 
on. War is the best argument 
for doing away with out-of-town. 
Those mediaeval clucks with 
their walled cities weren’t so 
dumb.” 

“But what about the so-called 
human beings who live in the 
rest of the country?” I objected, 
against my true feeling in the 
matter, for I was by that time 
heartily in favor of Barglass’s 
idea. “Won’t they kick?” 

“Why should they?” Barglass 
wanted to know. “Have you ever 
seen the rest of the country? 
Once when I was at Columbia I 
tried to attend a freshman ban¬ 
quet and the sophomores kid¬ 
napped me to Chappaqua, N. Y.” 
He shuddered at the recollec¬ 
tion. “All people do in those 
places is play bridge,” he said. 
“I suppose Pittsburgh and New 
Rochelle and the rest of those 
towns are pretty much the same. 
Listen, if I were vindictive I 
would say give it back to the In¬ 
dians, but I think it would be 
o.k. to let the Indians live here, 
at that. We could let them have 
a couple of blocks in Astoria, 
built up with forty-story apart¬ 
ment houses.” 

“I think there are some people 
who become attached to their 
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sanjaks and vilayets and would 
not feel at home here, ever,” I 
argued, continuing to lean back¬ 
ward. 

“Well, we could leave a couple 
of them out there as listening 
posts, like William Allen White 
in Emporia, for instance, and 
Rockwell Kent in Greenland, 
but I bet a cookie it is an af¬ 
fectation and they really do not 
like those spots,” Barglass said. 
“They just say so for a living.” 
He mumbled something that 
sounded like “Better than tak¬ 
ing in washing.” 

“Then there would be some 
reason for the Herald-Tribune 
interviewing White when he 
came to town,” he continued. 
“Of course there is quite a big 
investment in buildings in a 
dump like St. Louis or Chicago. 
We could leave a couple of care¬ 
takers, maybe, to keep them up 
as comfort stations. And Mrs. 
Martin Johnson could organize 
a safari'to jhe site of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., of Hagerstown, Md., 
to remind folks that we still had 
a hinterland. We could move 
Princeton up to C. C. N. Y. and 
merge the two joints. I am sure 
the coach at Cooper Union 
would be glad to get the trans¬ 
fers from Harvard, if they could 
make the scholastic grade. Also 
we could put those sixteen major 
league teams in Brooklyn, which 
would be vacant. That way at 
last Brooklyn would have a 
chance to win a pennant.” 

“Don’t you think people 
would miss the green trees, the 


fields, the hills?” I burbled, a 
trifle sentimentally, for we had 
been drinking pretty steadily. 

“Trees, hell,” he said, “the 
dogs will miss the trees at first, 
but they will get used to hy¬ 
drants. And a few Colonels 
won’t know where to lynch peo¬ 
ple, but Negroes in New York 
don’t let. themselves be lynched 
anyway. And if the yaps want to 
take a walk they can join the 
Yosians. Or carry a sign in a 
picket line. 

“But the greatest advantage of 
the scheme is this. The United 
States will be invulnerable in 
case of war. So what happens? 
All the Italians crowd up into 
Rome, build up skyscrapers and 
become invulnerable, too. So do 
the French and the British and 
the Japs. Every nation becomes 
urban and invulnerable. So it is 
no use going to war because you 
can’t hurt the other guy anyway. 
Result, no more war. World 
peace attained at the slight cost 
of suppressing Anniston, Ala., 
New Britain, Conn., and a couple 
more spots like that, such as Los 
Angeles.” 

“But as soon as you get every¬ 
thing settled,” I said, for now 
the liquor was working and the 
spirit of prophecy was upon me, 
“as soon as you get everything 
settles,” 

“Yeah,” said Barglass feebly, 
knockjng over his eighteenth rye 
with his elbow j|jie liquor got 
all over his statistics) . “Yeah, 
soon as I get everything settled, 
so what?” 
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“Some monkey will want to 
move out to Montclair, N. J., or 
Westport, Conn.,” 1 predicted, 
"and then somebody will take a 
place in Bucks County, and start 
bragging about it. And the next 
thing you know, in a couple of 


centuries, maybe, people will be 
living in Richmond, Va., again. 
And then the whole goddam 
business will start over again.” 

Barglass fell face forward on 
the bar. He was crying like a 
baby. 



“What 


happened 


our inquisitive little friend ?” 










MINISTER S SON-OF-A-GUN 

By ALEXANDER FISHER 


T exas bred bad men in the 
’70s and ’80s that could 
make guns do tricks and enemies 
cry “Uncle,” but none could 
shoot so fast, so straight and so 
often as Parson Hardin’s blue¬ 
eyed offspring. This forty-notch 
Texan was born by the Hard 
Water Fork of Bitter Creek on 
May 26, 1853, in the humble 
home of a circuit-riding man of 
God. He died with a bullet 
through his head the night of 
August 19, 1895, in the Acme 
Saloon in El Paso. In the inter¬ 
vening years he raised almighty 
Hell. 


The first fellow he killed was 
a "bad nigger.” Wes’ was just 
fifteen years old, but he could 
shoot the eye out of a rooster at 
tw r enty paces even then. His for¬ 
tieth victim was a deputy sheriff. 
In between were an assortment 
of Indians, Mex and damned 
fool whites who had the silly 
idea they could beat John Wes¬ 
ley Hardin to the hardware. 

In 1868 Texas was under¬ 
going what was laughingly 
known as “Reconstruction,” with 
the woods full of damyankee 
soldiers and newly-freed negroes. 
Some of the colored folk took 
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their citizenship too seriously, 
and this irked Wes’, so he shot 
himself one. 

The lad was greatly surprised 
to find that the damyankee 
soldiers resented it, so before he 
could get out of the mess it was 
necessary to kill one white and 
two negro soldiers. He accom¬ 
plished their demise by firing 
from ambush. In later years he 
boasted that he never killed a 
man except when it was a case 
of “my life or his’n.” Maybe he 
didn’t count the three soldiers. 

Hardly turned sixteen, Wes’ 
put notch No. 5 in the handle 
of his .45 Colt—another soldier 
whom Wes’ disposed of on gen¬ 
eral principles. No. 6 was a long¬ 
haired desperado named Brad¬ 
ley who wandered down from 
Arkansas, got in a card game 
with our hero, quarrelled, 
whipped out his gun and let ’er 
go. Unfortunately for the Arkan¬ 
sas traveller his first shot missed, 
and he never had time to fire 
another. Hardin’s bullet caught 
him squarely between the eyes. 

The story of John Wesley 
Hardin’s adolescence is the story 
of the men he killed. We have 
mentioned the first six. There 
were thirty-four more, about like 
this: 

No. 7 was a burly canvasman 
with the John Robinson circus 
who heard at Horn Hill tales of 
Hardin’s pistol wizardry and 
didn’t believe them. He decided 
to find out for himself. He did, 
and the circus buried a canvas- 
man. 


No. 8 was a city slicker at j 
Kosse, Tex., who tried to work 
the badger game on blue-eyed, I 

innocent-miened Wes’. The bul- 1 

let entered the slicker’s head | 

neatly between the eyes. 

No. 9 was a barber named ' 

Huffman (Wes’ always denied 
that one) and No. 10 was a I 

halfbreed deputy named Jim 
Smolly who was taking Hardin 
to Waco to face trial for the j 
Huffman business. 

After the Smolly shooting Wes’ 
went home and his preacher j 

father suggested the best thing j 

for him to do was to go to Mex- j 

ico and get away from it all. 
Wes’ started for the border, was I 
captured by three Texas State I 
Police officers, killed them (that 
made thirteen, and the kid 
wasn’t seventeen years old yet), 
and moved on to Gonzales, Tex. 
That was the closest he got to 
Mexico. 

At Gonzales he had a few words 
with a Mexican monte dealer and 
killed him. He started north with 
some kinfolk who were driving 
cattle to Kansas. Along the way 
he killed an Indian who had a 
bowstring to his ear ready to let 
go with an arrow when Wesley’s 
bullet hit him; another Indian— 
Osage—who tried to steal some 
cattle; and a Mexican trail-boss 
who took umbrage at the names 
Hardin called him. This Mexi¬ 
can knelt with a rifle, took care¬ 
ful aim, and fired, the bullet 
grazing Hardin’s hat. Tossing 
away the rifle, the Mexican 
jerked out his six-shooter, 
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sprang to his horse and rode to¬ 
ward the boy. It was always sad 
when anybody advanced toward 
John Wesley Hardin with a 
shooting iron in his hand. The 
Mexican never 
knew what 
struck him. 

Other Mexicans 
in the outfit re¬ 
sented the affair, 
and the shoot¬ 
ing became gen¬ 
eral. It didn’t 
quiet down u"- 
til Wes’ had 
killed four more. 

These brought 
the total notches 
on his gun to 
twenty-one. He 
went to Abilene 
light after that—Abilene at its 
wildest and wooliest, with Wild 
Bill Hickok the big boss. 

Wes' viewed Wild Bill Hickok 
with misgivings. Though still 
only a boy, Hardin was known 
throughout Texas as a killer. It 
was Hickok's job to stop that 
sort of thing. It is a favorite pas¬ 
time of old timers to speculate 
on what might have happened 
if Wes’ Hardin and Bill Hickok 
had ever come to a gunnery 
showdown. All things being 
equal, Hardin probably could 
have beaten Bill to the draw eas¬ 
ily, for Bill never saw the day 
he was an artist with hardware 
like Hardin. 

The boy was in Abilene only 
a short time when he tangled 
with one of the town’s bad men 


and mowed him down. Everyone 
was grateful, but Hardin, with a 
killer’s persecution complex now 
fully developed, figured Hickok 
would use this as an excuse to 
arrest him, so 
he “packed a 
trunk” and rode 
furiously to Cot¬ 
tonwood. 

With the 
twenty-second 
notch on his 
gun, Wes’paused 
at Cottonwood to 
figure things 
out, and fate in 
the form of a 
murder came to 
his aid. A cow¬ 
man named Bill 
Coran had been 
slain by a Mexican, and Wes’ 
ran the killer down and shot 
him dead—notch No. 23. This 
made him lots of friends among 
the cowboys, for Coran was pop¬ 
ular; and Wes’ went back to 
Abilene, and Hickok let him 
alone. 

Hardin was spending most of 
his time in gambling joints, sa¬ 
loons and bordellos. He was a 
pushover for the scarlet ladies, 
as who among the gunmen of 
that day wasn’t? At the gaming 
tables he was not always a grace¬ 
ful loser. On occasion he woul.l 
call the dealer a cheat and re¬ 
fuse to pay his losses. You can 
do that sort of thing when you 
can shoot like Hardin could. 

There was little peace in the 
boy’s life. A thief attempted to 
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kill him as he slept. Wes’ awoke 
to find the knife poised above 
his body. He fired so swiftly that 
the blade never descended to its 
mark. The thief crawled into 
the hallway and died—notch 
No. 24. 

Hardin had emptied his six- 
shooter at the fellow, and the 
roar of his gun had reached the 
ears of Wild Bill Hickok who 
came thundering down upon the 
place with several deputies. The 
jittery Wes’ believed Hickok was 
after him, and that with an 
empty gun his only weapon, he 
would be shot down by the mar¬ 
shal. 

He had no trousers — he 
couldn’t find them in the dark¬ 
ness—but he was determined to 
escape. He crawled to the roof, 
lay flat there until Hickok and 
his men had gone, then dropped 
to the ground and slipped— 
pantless—from Abilene. 

He acquired trousers by hold¬ 
ing up a cowboy with his empty 
pistol. On the cowboy’s horse he 
rode to where his cousins, the 
Clements brothers, were en¬ 
camped, snatched up a rifle and 
rode back to meet three mem¬ 
bers of a posse which Hickok 
had sent after him. 

Covering them with his Win¬ 
chester, Hardin said: 

“Get down, gents. The boot’s 
on the other hoof now. No funny 
motions. Just take off your 
pants. You’re goin’ back to Ab¬ 
ilene the way you sent me out.” 
And they did. 

A few days later, two negro 


policemen—those were the Re¬ 
construction Days in Texas, re¬ 
member—took it into their heads 
to capture young Hardin. They 
found him at a grocery store, 
with his back to the door. One 
policeman covered him, while 
the other waited outside. 

Wes’ held out his Colt with 
the handle toward the negro— 
but with the finger hooked in 
the trigger-guard. When the ne¬ 
gro reached for the weapon, 
Wes’ executed the “road agent’s | 
spin,” and the negro fell dead, 
his cocked pistol still in his 
hand. The other policeman fled. 

That was victim No. 25. Soon 
afterward, a posse of negroes, in¬ 
dignant at the shooting of the 
policeman, tried to take Hardin. 

He slew three of them before 
they realized their mistake. That 
made 28. 

Hardin got married about 
that time, but the lady didn’t 
cramp his style. He seems not 
to have given his marital obliga¬ 
tions much thought. Shooting 
people was more to his liking. 

A Mexican highwayman beset 
him along the road to Gonzales. 
Wes’ killed him. At Willis 
“some fellows tried to arrest me 
for carrying a pistol. They got 
the contents of it, instead.” That 
is how he disposed of that mat¬ 
ter in telling of it later. Three 
men were killed in that fracas, 
according to most authorities. 
They brought the number of 
notches on Hardin’s gun to 32. 

By this time there was an ac¬ 
cumulation of warrants out for 
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him. One thing in his favor was 
the fact that the Reconstruction 
administration in Texas towns 
was not popular with the better 
element of Texans, and they 
more or less favored Wes’ as 
against the negro police and 
damyankee soldiery. 

Severely wounded in a gun 
battle that followed a quarrel 
over a tenpin game, Wes’ was 
in bed one day when two po¬ 
licemen stumbled upon his hide¬ 
out. From the bed he killed one 
and wounded the other. He de¬ 
cided then that the best thing to 
do was surrender, so he sent 
word to an officer whom he 
trusted—Sheriff Dick Reagan. 
Reagan took him to jail at Aus¬ 
tin. When his wounds were 
healed, he was returned to Gon¬ 
zales, and there he was permitted 
by friendly officials to escape. 
He celebrated the event at a sa¬ 
loon that night by killing a fel¬ 
low named Morgan who had 
made some derogatory remarks. 


That was notch No. 34. Wes’ 
then decided that Sheriff Jack 
Helms, who was in cahoots with 
the carpetbagging reconstruc¬ 
tionists, was not a fit person to 
breathe the clean Texas air, so 
he passed some insulting com¬ 
ment, and when the sheriff at¬ 
tempted to resent it Wes’ burned 
him down—notch No. 35. 

Always when the historians of 
those famous Texas gunfighters 
talk about John Wesley Hardin’s 
death list they speak of his 
“forty notches,” but these thirty- 
five—and one more—are the 
only specific ones. It is more 
than likely that the young man, 
who was not yet twenty-one 
when he slew Sheriff Helms, 
sounded taps with his six-guns 
over at least half a dozen others 
whom neither he nor his biog¬ 
raphers catalogued. He rode into 
many a fracas with Indians. 
That meant shooting; and shoot¬ 
ing, done by Wes’ Hardin, meant 
dead men. 

However his first 
thirty-nine slayings 
are counted, deputy 
sheriff Charles Webb 
of Brown County is 
invariably listed as 
Notch No. 40 on the 
deadliest gun that 
fanned a smoke- 
filled Texas saloon. 

Wes’ had gone to 
the races at Comanche 
that day, and had won 
$3,000. It was May 26, 
1874; Hardin’s twenty- 
first birthday—the day 
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the boy officially became a man. 

He celebrated it by killing the 
deputy sheriff. 

Hardin had heard Webb was 
after him. He laughed. Men had 
come after him before. He was 
standing at the bar of a Co¬ 
manche saloon when Webb 
walked in. 

Wes ’ was pretty drunk. He 
pushed over to Webb. 

“Are you lookin’ for me?” he 
demanded. 

The deputy sheriff said no. 

“Those two six shooters in 
your waist look hostile,” Hardin 
growled. His own gun was out of 
sight in the special“Hardin vest.” 

“There ain’t no reason why I 
should be looking for you,” the 
deputy insisted. 

“All right,” said Hardin. 

He turned to order a drink. 
There was a cry from one of his 
pals: “Look out!” 

Webb had gone for his gun. 
It blazed at Hardin, the bullet 
catching him in the side. 

Hardin wheeled, and the roar 
of his gun sounded like the 
echo of Webb’s own shot. Firing 
as fast as he did, it would have 
been no surprise if he had 
missed. He didn’t. The bullet 
smashed between the deputy sher¬ 
iff’s eyes. 

A $4,000 price was put on 
Hardin’s head. He fled into 
Louisiana, to Alabama, to Flor¬ 
ida, gambling, drinking and 
shooting. 

It was more than three years 
later—August 23, 1877—that they 
got him in a train at Pensacola 



Junction, Fla. Two Texas Ran¬ 
gers made the capture, overpow¬ 
ering him as he reached for his 
gun. 

The papers were referring to 
him now as “the notorious mur¬ 
derer.” He was convicted and 
sentenced to twenty-five years. 
He served more than fifteen, 
winning release February 17, 
1894, and getting a full pardon 
a month later. 

The last chapter was written 
the night of August 19 in the 
following year at the Acme sa¬ 
loon on San Antonio Street, El 
Paso. 

He had made an enemy of old 
John Selman, an El Paso con¬ 
stable, and no mean gunman 
himself. 

Hardin was standing at the 
bar that night when Selman 
walked in. There was the roar 
of Selman’s gun. Hardin fell, a 
bullet through the head. 
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The mosquito fleet 
puts out to battle 

By ARCH WHITEHOUSE 


D uring the Italio-Ethiopian 
crisis in 1935-36 when Mus¬ 
solini was flaunting his newly 
discovered strength in the Med¬ 
iterranean, the pet editorial ser¬ 
mon preached by the trained 
seals sent out by the world news 
services was that concerning the 
prospects of the sudden demise 
of the British Navy. Whenever 
diings reach the desultory stage 
in European news, the news¬ 
papermen gird on their military- 
experting togas and seek some 
new menace to Britain’s Sons of 
the Sea. Over here, they usually 
work on the subject of some 
Asiatic power completing plans 
for an invasion of the West 
Coast. When things get partic¬ 
ularly sour there is always a col¬ 
umn or two on the number of 
Japanese barbers who are set¬ 
ting up shops along the Panama 
Canal. 

All of these subjects, we pre¬ 
sume, have their place in the 


news service scheme of things, 
and their motto: “If there isn’t 
news, make some!” They have a 
certain contract to fill and sev¬ 
eral million columns of news 
to unearth every year. It’s 
a difficult job and we who have 
been a part of the great system 
can appreciate their task, but we 
do wish they would draw the 
line at military-experting. If the 
truth be told the number of 
military experts left in the world 
can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. There are thousands 
of men who are active experts in 
military, air and naval tactics, 
but few can put it down on 
paper intelligently. 

Probably the most humorous 
story pounced upon by the news 
service trained seals in those 
dizzy days of 1935 was the sud¬ 
den appearance of a few high¬ 
speed motor boats flying the 
Italian ensign. Actually they 
were 52-foot craft powered with 
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Isotta Fraschini, Sterling or 
F.I.A.T. motors developing from 
400 to 500 h.p. each. They had 
a top speed of about 25 knots, 
they carried two torpedo tubes, 
or dropping gear, two light ma¬ 
chine guns and depth charges. 

The trained seals were shown 
these little fighting craft in ac¬ 
tion racing up and down the 
Mediterranean, saucily skipping 
under the proud noses of John 
Bull’s grim battle fleet. It was 
swell stuff. One of these tiny 
boats could race out of a smoke¬ 
screen, plant a torpedo or two 
and skip away before the Ad¬ 
miral got into his cocked hat. 
The trained seals went for that 
one in a big way. The British 
fleet would have to get out of 
the Mediterranean within a 
week—or be blown out. After 
the first few days, these Coastal 
Motor Boats as they are known 
to the trade were mysteriously 
improved with a few shots of 
typewriter ink and a charge of 
cable juice and souped up with 
trained seal oil. Almost over¬ 
night they became nautical 
menaces that carried three-inch 
armor plate, three-pounder anti¬ 
aircraft guns, a small sized how¬ 
itzer for razing shore defenses, 
and their speed leaped up to 
near 80 knots an hour. 

The future of the navies 
of the world was particularly 
gloomy. The Big Navy boys in 
Washington were deluged with 
petitions demanding that all the 
battlewagons be boiled down 
for what could be saved and 


Gar Wood commandeered to 
build a new fleet. The aviation 
fanatics thundered through the 
land with these clippings and 
Mr. Boeing got an order for 
thirteen Flying Fortresses. Any¬ 
one who had ever commanded 
an outboard motor became a 
potential Admiral. For the 
trained seals there was corn in 
Egypt. 

There must have been a 
dozen, perhaps twenty British 
lieutenant commanders lean¬ 
ing on the rails of the British 
Fleet when Mussolini put on his 
motor boat show, who- must 
have smiled, packed the old 
briar pipe again, and allowed 
their memories to wander back 
about twenty years when they 
were mere midshipmen. . . . 
Snotties with three brass buttons 
on their sleeves, commanding 
such craft in the North Sea and 
along the Belgian coast. They 
must have smiled at this puny 
display when they remembered 
their old Thornycroft C.M.B.’s, 
that were responsible for the 
narrow strip of ribbon above 
their breast pockets. 

You see, the coastal motor 
boat was not new. It was an im¬ 
portant vessel in the power of 
the British Navy as far back as 
1915. To-day, the British Navy 
has hundreds of these craft and 
if you will look up your Jane’s 
Fighting Ships, that invaluable 
volume on the navies of the 
world, you will discover that the 
United States, too, has many of 
them. Mussolini only gave the 
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trained seals a run-around when 
he pulled his musical comedy 
25-knot boats out of their jet¬ 
ties. Modern British and Amer¬ 
ican C.M.B.’s do at least 38 knots, 
carry two 21-inch Whitehead 
torpedoes, a light anti-aircraft 
gun, and two depth charges. 

Had the trained seals taken 
time to look up naval history 
they would have learned that 
dozens of young midshipmen, 
straight out of Greenwich Naval 
College, manned war-time coast¬ 
als and did more to keep the 
German Navy bottled up than 
all the impressive cruisers and 
dreadnaughts. As a matter of 
fact, the German vessels were 
not even safe in their own har¬ 
bors, for on several occasions 


British Snotties dared the har¬ 
bor defenses and actually sank I 
capital ships inside their own 
hide-outs. 

They were in the thick of it 
in Mesopotamia and the Gallip¬ 
oli landing. They broke the Ger¬ 
man grip on East Africa. They 
raised hell with Turkey and 
Bulgaria in the Black Sea and 
drove submarine commanders in 
the East Friesans stark raving 
mad. 

Owing to the scarcity of 
trained officers, these boats had 
to be commanded by mid¬ 
shipmen, wild young hellions 
straight out of the naval col¬ 
leges. If they lived long enough, 
they usually won their first ring 
on the strength of having raided 
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a German port, sunk a destroyer 
or dropped a depth charge on a 
U-boat. 

World War naval history is 
crammed with the heroic action 
of these pink-cheeked youngsters 
who manned the C.M.B.’s, and 
yet today they are entirely for¬ 
gotten, as are most Naval heroes. 
You had to wear a tin hat or a 


. to win 1 


il still c 


r cheeks, 


took ttiese roller-crashing pro¬ 
jectiles out night after night and 
blew torpedoes at anything that 
le wrong silhouette. 
:r night they braved 
l ugly seas and raked 
the North Sea in search of float- 


Night ; 


or prowling destroyers. 

Had it not been for the Snot¬ 
ties in the C.M.B.’s, it is possible 
that the glorious raid on Zee- 
brugge on April 22nd, 1918 
would have been a gigantic 
tragedy. On that date, the Brit¬ 
ish Navy decided to do some¬ 
thing about the German sub¬ 
marine menace and Vice-Ad¬ 
miral Sir Robert Keys decided 
to block the entrance to Zee- 
brugge harbor on the Belgian 
coast, and thus bottle up dozens 
of submarines that were shel¬ 
tered there. 

The plan was completed after 
months of careful study of the 
situation. Airmen photographed 
the harbor and the renowned 
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breakwater known as the Mole. 
The Mole itself was about a mile 
long and about eighty yards 
wide. It was surmounted with 
harbor defense guns and barbed 
wire entanglements. Keys de¬ 
cided that the harbor could be 
blocked if he could get the ships 
he required into certain posi¬ 
tions. If he could first capture 
the Mole with a naval landing 
party, and capture the guns, he 
was confident that he could 
carry out the major portion of 
his plan. 

At the shore end of the Mole 
there was a small viaduct under 
which small boats could pass. 
Keys figured that if this viaduct 
could be destroyed, it would 
prevent the enemy sending re¬ 
enforcements along the break¬ 
water. 

Much of the story of Zee- 
brugge has been told so many 
times, but it is always refreshing 
to repeat it. 

Keys planned to block the 
harbor proper with the old 
cruisers, the Thetis, the Intrepid, 
and the Iphigenia. They were 
stripped of everything but equip¬ 
ment actually required to get 
them from Britain to Zeebrugge. 
Blocks of concrete were stacked 
in the holds to protect every¬ 
thing and special explosives were 
placed in their bottoms to as¬ 
sure their sinking at the proper 
moment. The famous old cruiser 
Vindictive was also outfitted as 
the storming party ship, with 
special decks and gangways 
which would aid the raiders in 


clambering up on the Mole. In 
addition two old Mersey steam¬ 
ers, the Iris and Daffodil, of all 
names, were fitted up as storm¬ 
ing party ships and carried spe¬ 
cial grappling irons for securing 
to the breakwater. 

To destroy the viaduct, Keys 
used two old submarines loaded 
with explosive. It was up to 
someone to maneuver these two 
tubs into position and set the 
delayed explosives. A former 
C.M.B. Snotty who had raised 
hell in the Dardanelles, now a 
Lieutenant-Commander H. F. 
Sandford, was given the task of 
handling the two submarines. 
They were fitted up with gyro 
controls, time fuses, and dinghy 
to make their escape. 

What a lovely night! 

The mad convoy set out and 
after a preliminary bombard¬ 
ment of the harbor defenses by 
monitors. Keys and his mob 
went to work. Every man aboard 
was a volunteer, for just be¬ 
fore sailing, Keys personally ex¬ 
plained the whole affair to every 
man and stated that anyone who 
did not care to go might drop 
out. All he got was a round of 
cheers and the thunder of 
C.M.B. motors. The Snotties 
were already on their way. They 
sank a German submarine off 
the minefield outside of Dover 
to start off with. 

They managed to get up rea¬ 
sonably close, mainly because of 
the effective smoke screens the 
C.M.B. Snotties had put up. The 
old Vindictive managed to make 
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the Mole under heavy fire and 
the Marines charged on to the 
breakwater. 

During all this time, the 
coastal motor boats were racing 
up and down in front of the 
breakwater, mowing down the 
German defenders as fast as they 
could load their guns. Men 
scrambling up the gangways 
from the Vindictive were shot 
down or blown off by heavy con¬ 
cussion. The Snotties of the 
C.M.B.’s maneuvered their frail 
craft in and out and rescued 
wounded Marines by the dozens. 

While all this was going on, 
another Snottie was fighting to 
et the two old submarines un- 
er the viaduct. There was a 
terrific explosion that for a few 
minutes halted all action on the 
Mole. The Submarine C-3, 
handled by young Sandford, had 
been guided under the viaduct 
and left in an unmovable posi¬ 
tion. They lit their fuses and 
leaped into the dinghy and got 
clear. A C.M.B. picked them up 
and ran them into the clear, be¬ 
fore the big noise went off. The 
other submarine suffered hard 
luck, snapping her tow rope be¬ 
fore she was in a position to 
move under her own power and 
had to be left. C-3 however had 
done the trick completely. 

With the first acts of this mad 
drama complete, all Keys had 
to do now was to get his old 
cruisers into position in the 
walled sides of the Bruges canal 
which emptied into Zeebrugge 
harbor. The Thetis went into 


the harbor first and succeeded in 
breaking the defense net. Then 
she stood off the fire from the 
shore batteries while the Intre¬ 
pid and the Iphigenia were 
moved into the mouth of the 
canal. The C.M.B. Snotties were 
all over the harbor by this time 
like a school of mosquitos. They 
got everyone off the Thetis and 
then carried on. C.M.B. No. 282, 
commanded by a young Snottie 
named Percy Dean, crawled out 
of the harbor under a terrific fire 
with nearly one hundred sur¬ 
vivors aboard. 

The Daffodil clung to the 
Mole wall and then backed away 
to ram her snub nose against the 
old Vindictive to keep her into 
position so that the Marines on 
the Mole wall could return 
safely. 

The Iris, the other Mersey 
steamer (actually a ferryboat), 
was held up a short distance 
from the Mole and tried to get 
in closer under heavy fire. It 
seems that her smoke-screen ap¬ 
paratus was out of order and she 
came in for the bulk of the 
heavy firing from the shore. But 
another C.M.B. came to the 
rescue and stayed with the Iris, 
covering her with a smoke 
screen until she could be towed 
into the clear. Once the Iris was 
in flames but somehow they got 
the fire out and staggered out to 
join the fleet outside the harbor 
and limp home. 

To the end the Snotties and 
their C.M.B.’s stayed and har¬ 
assed the enemy. The action 
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caused a casualty list of eight 
hundred officers and men killed 
or wounded. But the harbor was 
completely blocked and no Ger¬ 
man submarine ever escaped. 

Naturally many decorations 
were awarded, and many were 
promoted. Four Victoria Crosses 
were offered and the men who 
took part cast ballots for them, 
but two were given direct. They 
went to two pink-cheeked Snot¬ 
ties, H. F. Sandford and Percy 
Dean. 

There are hundreds of stories 
about these youngsters who 
flitted the war seas in their 
armed cockleshells, but no one 
seems to have taken the trouble 
to write them. Today, the Coast¬ 
al Motor Boat is still something 
of a mystery, for it gets little 
play in the Naval reviews or 
trained seal publicity. 

But there they are, dozens 
of them, somewhere along the 
coast, and should the occasion 
arise, they will sneak out some 
night, with a prep-school Ad¬ 
miral at the controls and God 
help an enemy sailor on a night 
like that. 

What then is the actual value 
of these tiny craft? Are they the 
menace we were given to believe 
in 1935? 

The Coastal Motor Boat of 
1918 was probably one of the 
most effective naval weapons 
known to man. It could and did 
sink capital ships, but it was 
most effective against enemy sub¬ 
marines. It was fast, could move 
like lightning and make the 


most of the shallowest of cover. 
It carried echo-sounding devices 
to detect lurking U-boats and 
depth charges capable of destroy¬ 
ing the tin fish below the surface 
of the water. 

The future of the C.M.B. lies 
in her ability to cope with the 
submarine. Great Britain ap¬ 
pears to have decided on this 
method of defense against un¬ 
der-sea attack, for she is develop¬ 
ing her C.M.B. flotillas to an 
amazing degree. Much of it is 
being carried out in secret and 
we understand that they are all 
being fitted with a new type 
cjuick-fire gun that has unbe¬ 
lievable power and loading 
speed. They have a high rate of 
speed and carry two torpedoes 
and two depth charges. The 
American C.M.B. is similar to 
the British type. As a matter of 
fact many of the coastals of the 
U.S. Navy were built by the 
British Thornycroft company 
and sent over here for experi¬ 
mental purposes. It is to be 
assumed, of course, that these 
original types have been tried 
out and re-designed for the par¬ 
ticular requirements and geo¬ 
graphical conditions faced here. 

But regardless of the standing 
of the C.M.B. today, neither 
Mussolini nor the trained seals 
who have been writing his 
stories will ever be able to take 
away the glory that was theirs 
back in the good old war days. 

A salvo . . . twenty-one guns, 
gentlemen, for the Snottie’s De¬ 
light! 
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MARQUIS DE SADE 

Chit-chat and canthar- 
ides over the teacups 


N obody has less use for a story 
with a Moral than I, but, 
since this installment seems to 
be burdened with one, I might 
as well state it right off the bat. 
It is that History is made at 
night—by lonely historians who, 
in lieu of sensibly retiring to the 


celibate couch, bum the mid¬ 
night oil until their imagination 
is at white heat. When they come 
to the annals of amative adven¬ 
turers, more often than not they 
seem to be burning themselves 
up with envy for the heroes 
whose feats are the subject of 
their cockeyed chronicles. Lest I 
seem to be going off half-cocked 
on a subject I know nothing 
about, I hasten to tell you that 
I have been studying the dossier 
on the case of the Marquis de 
Sade and his alleged aphro¬ 
disiac bonbons, and as a result 
I am prepared to believe that 
sadism might as well have been 
named after Mickey Mouse, for 
all the real-life contribution the 
Marquis seems to have made to 
the furtherance of this interest¬ 
ing hobby. True, his novels rev¬ 
elled in such novelties, but if 
the case in question can be used 
as a yardstick, it is apparent that 
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many of his crimes were com¬ 
mitted only in the minds of the 
contemporary equivalent of our 
gossip columnists. 

Let us start with those early 
accounts of the candy incident 
upon which latter-day biogra¬ 
phers of de Sade must have 
drawn heavily in forming their 
estimates of the man. The first 
to come to notice is from a vol¬ 
ume whose title may be roughly 
translated, “Secret Memoirs to 
Serve in the History of the Re¬ 
public of Letters in France, or 
Journal of an Observer.” In an 
entry dated the 22nd of July, 
1772, we find that (translating 
still more roughly) : 

“One writes from Marseille 
that M. the count de Sade, who 
made so much noise in 1768 by 
the mad horrors to which he was 
carried against a young girl, 
under pretext of proving some 
topics, has just furnished this 
town a spectacle at first sight 
very pleasant, but dreadful in its 
consequences. He gave a ball, to 
which he invited many people, 
and in the dessert he had slid 
little pastilles of chocolate, so 
excellent that quantities of folk 
devoured of them. They were in 
abundance, and nobody lacked 
of them; but he had amalga¬ 
mated into them some canthar- 
ides flies. One knows the virtue 
of this medicament: it was 
found so that all those who had 
eaten of it, burning with an im¬ 
modest ardor, were liberated to 
all the excesses which carry the 
most amorous fury. The ball de¬ 


generated into one of those li¬ 
centious assemblages renowned 
among the Romans: the most 
discreet women could not resist 
the . . . fury that worked on 
them. It was thus that M. de 
Sade enjoyed of his sister-in- 
law, with whom he eloped, to 
shelter himself from the tor¬ 
ment he merits. Several people 
are dead from the excesses to 
which they were abandoned in 
their dreadful . . . and others 
are still very incommoded.” 

A pretty picture, what? And 
what had the Marquis done to 
inspire such rhetorical flights on 
the part of the compiler of the 
Secret Memoirs? Very little, in¬ 
deed, and involving his sister- 
in-law in no way (that was an¬ 
other scandal); but, O. Henry¬ 
like, I’ll hold that little in re¬ 
serve for the punch ending. 
Stick around and you’ll learn 
how not to write an article. 

A man named Simeon-Prosper 
Hardy kept a sort of diary, cov¬ 
ering the years 1764-1772, which 
he called “My Leisures, Journal 
of Events Such as Came to my 
Knowledge” (they went in for 
high-flown titles in those days) , 
and his account of de Sade’s so¬ 
journ in Marseille reveals that 
events must have come to his 
knowledge by some such faulty 
medium as telepathy. Not men¬ 
tioning the cantharides bonbons 
at all, he has it that the Marquis 
was condemned to be unglued, 
which is the genteel French way 
of saying “beheaded,” and cast 
into the fire, for having poi- 
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soned his sister-in-law. (Appar¬ 
ently the fact that he’d made a 
slip with her once made people 
think he couldn’t sin without 
her.) His servant was to have 
been hung for complicity in the 
crime, and then barbecued along 
with de Sade, but this account 
has it that the tableau was only 
carried out in effigy, since the 
two had scrammed to Holland. 
At that, Hardy was a little 
closer to the facts than the first 
chronicler, for there was a man¬ 
servant implicated in the com¬ 
paratively simple event around 
which all this scandalous em¬ 
broidery was woven. 

As time went on, the legend 
was given a leg-up by other his¬ 
torical fancifiers. By the time of 
“the second year of the Liberty,” 
one J.-A. Dulaure was writing: 

“Emerging from prison, he 
rendered himself at Constanti¬ 
nople; returning to France he 
sojourned at Marseille, and that 
town was again the theater of 
an atrocity of another sort. 

“In concert with his lackey, he 
assembled at his house several 
young courtesans, made them 
imbibe of liquors, of cantharides, 
and did all that could excite their 
temperament; he illumined in 
their blood the fires of lubricity, 


to the point where, devoured by 
an excessive nymphomania, en¬ 
joyment became for them not 
only a need, but an urgent rem¬ 
edy to a malady, real and dan¬ 
gerous. Instead of bringing this 
remedy, the Marquis de Sade 
only held it out to make it more 
desired. . . . These girls died. 
The valet, accomplice to these 
cruel pleasures and of these in¬ 
famous turpitudes, was hung 
at Aix. 

“The scoundrel, because of 
the noble blood that coursed in 
his veins, was sheltered from the 
rigours of the laws; and to save 
him from their blows, one con¬ 
fined him in the donjon of 
Vincennes.” 

The italics are those of M. 
Dulaure, and he may perhaps be 
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forgiven for letting his revolu¬ 
tionary zeal overbalance what¬ 
ever factual material may have 
entered into the preparation of 
his screed. One cannot say as 
much for Restif de La Bretonne, 
who had already published the 
thinly disguised “The Pastimes 
of ... de S ...” as the 284th 
of his “Nights of Paris.” De 
La Bretonne, himself the sub¬ 
ject of much scandal-mongering, 
painted a scene similar to that 
of the Secret Memoirs, except 
that he transposed the ball to 
the Parisian Faubourg Saint- 
Honore, and simply drenched it 
with aphrodisiacal beverages. As 
time went on, historians bathed 
the incident in increasingly pur¬ 
ple tones. It became generally 
accepted that two girls died the 
next morning, and that de Sade 
was imprisoned for six months 
after being condemned to death. 
The pen of Paul Lacroix, writ¬ 
ing in the “Revue de Paris” in 
1837, pushed the story to an all- 
time high in luridness. Said he: 

“Here is the strange plan 
which he conceived and exe¬ 
cuted: he rendered himself at 
Marseille in the course of the 
month of June, accompanied by 
a trusted domestic whom he had 
set up to serve his most criminal 
debauches: he had provided 
himself with pastilles of choco¬ 
late, in the composition of which 
entered a strong dose of candiar- 
ides flies, that terrible and dan¬ 
gerous stimulant that produces 
such dreadful disorders in the 
nervous system. The two accom¬ 


plices went together into a house 
of public girls where they 
squandered the wine, the liquors 
and the spasmodic pastilles: the 
effect of these pastilles did not 
limit itself to laughs, lascivious 
dances, and disgusting symptoms 
of hysteria: one of these un¬ 
happy ones, whom the exciting 
drug had put in the state of the 
bacchantes of antiquity, lanced 
herself out of the window and 
wounded herself mortally, whilst 
the others, half nude, liberated 
themselves to more infamous 
prostitutions, in the view of the 
people coursing in front of the 
house that resounded with cries 
and frenetic songs. ... Two girls 
died of the outcome of their im¬ 
modest fury, or rather from the 
wounds that these unfortunates 
were given in a frightful mel£e." 

Melee may be translated as 
conflict or mixup, but it is evi¬ 
dent that the greatest mixup of 
all took place in the mind of 
M. Lacroix, who tossed off this 
bit of fantasy. The time has 
come to look at the record—not 
as it has appeared to the super¬ 
charged fancy of a tinker’s dozen 
of historical tinkerers, but as it 
was set down at the time in 
the “pieces of procedure” in 
the departmental archives of the 
Bouches-du-Rhone. A second 
copy of these pieces of proce¬ 
dure, long thought destroyed, 
was turned up recently by the 
French “Society of the Philo¬ 
sophical Novel.” They tell a sad 
little story which, occupying nu¬ 
merous pages of repetitious testi- 
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mony, can be 
boiled down to a 
paragraph or two. 

What happened 
there, anyhow? 

Well, M. Jean 
Pierre Chomel, the 
Criminal Lieuten¬ 
ant General of the 
bailiwick of Mar¬ 
seille was apprised 
that a woman, liv¬ 
ing in the 
Ferreol - le - vieux, 
in the waterfront 
section that was 
then, and is now, a 
hotbed of iniquity, 
had been suffering 
for several days 
with internal dolours and 
vomiting of an alarming nature. 
She found herself in this sad 
state after having eaten to ex¬ 
cess some sugared pastilles 
given to her by a stranger. 
Her name was Marguerite 
Coste, and she said a servant 
had met her on the street and 
told her his master wanted 
a rendezvous with her. Mar¬ 
guerite, an obliging sort of girl, 
agreed to the meeting, and in 
her quarters the servant retired 
to another room while the 
young master plied her with 
anise-flavored bonbons. He 
seemed very anxious to know 
what effect they were having on 
her, and kept pressing the sweets 
on her and asking if she didn’t 
feel any strange and pleasurable 
sensations. She felt nothing, and 
the young man made an uncon¬ 


ventional proposi- 
sion to which— 
or so she swore to 
M. le Lieutenant 
—the generally 
adaptable Mar¬ 
guerite refused to 
accede. The ren¬ 
dezvous was a 
thorough fizzle, 
and the visitor 
soon summoned 
his servant and 
took his leave, 
minus some bon¬ 
bons and a hand¬ 
ful of francs, and 
plus nothing but a 
slightly frustrated 
feeling, if one can 
judge from this distance. 

So much for Marguerite 
Coste. She was ill for some time, 
but the doctors were unable to 
find any traces of poisoning in 
her system, and she did not die. 
In the meantime, there ap¬ 
peared before Lieutenant Cho¬ 
mel one Mariette Borelly, a lady 
with a none too blameless repu¬ 
tation, who reported the affair 
of a man she “heard call him¬ 
self the Marquis de Sade.” A 
servant had arranged with her 
a little soiree for his master, 
involving three other girls— 
Marianne, Marianette, and Ro¬ 
sette. It took place on the same 
evening that their friend and 
fellow-worker Marguerite Coste 
had repulsed the young stranger 
whose bonbons disagreed with 
her, and the man and his serv¬ 
ant answered to the same de- 
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scription. The servant seems to 
have been called mostly La 
Tour, though other names were 
suggested, and the master, hazily 
identified as de Sade, was said 
to have been addressed as “The 
Flower” by his lackey. Anyhow, 
the same anise confections were 
brought into play, and this little 
party was almost as much of a 
flop as the earlier one with Mar¬ 
guerite Coste. The two cases 
were forthwith considered as 
one, and it was quickly taken 
for granted that the offender 
was the ill-famed Marquis. 

If the “public girls” are to be 
credited, the alleged Marquis 
and his lackey called one girl at 
a time into one room of Mariette 
Borelly’s apartment, tried, with 
varying degrees of success, to 
stuff her to the ears with the 
anise goodies, and proposed the 
enactment of several eccentric 
love-scenes. One of these called 
for the chastisement of the re¬ 
puted de Sade with a long 
parchment strip pierced with 
pins, which he carried around 
in his pocket for such emergen¬ 
cies, to hear the girls tell it. 
The first filly refused to have 
any part of it, so the young ex¬ 
perimenter sent the servant of 
the house out for a large, new 
broom, and, as a more com¬ 
plaisant damsel belabored him 
with it, chalked up the score on 
the wall—a total of over eight 
hundred blows, in several in¬ 
stallments, unless the tally that 
the girls showed the inspector 
was actually the record of their 


back rent, or something. Several 
other oddities were proposed 
and carried out with something 
less than complete success. The 
young Marquis, if it was indeed 
he, must have felt somewhat 
cheated of the handsome fee he 
left on the table as he and his 
valet slunk out. While it is con¬ 
ceivable that a man might want 
to have a couple of Annie Oak¬ 
leys to the sort of event described 
in the Secret Memoirs, no one 
in his right mind would want 
any truck with the pathetic sort 
of party that actually transpired. 

The next morning, when the 
entertainment was reported, not 
a trace of the fabled young 
nobleman and his servitor could 
be found. One of the four girls 
was slightly indisposed, but to 
no such degree as her friend 
Marguerite Coste; and all testi¬ 
fied that the candies had had 
no stimulating effect on them. 

Some ten witnesses, none of 
them citizens of any standing, 
deposed to having seen the 
young man near the scene of 
the crime, if such it was, but 
apart from the improbable iden¬ 
tification of Mariette Borelly, 
there was nothing to pin the 
occurrence on de Sade. Never¬ 
theless, on this sleazy evidence 
a warrant was sworn out for the 
arrest of the Marquis and his 
servant, for the crimes of poison¬ 
ing and an act named after a 
Biblical village destroyed for 
its iniquity—de Sade to be un¬ 
stuck and burned, the lackey 
to be hung and likewise toasted. 
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The writer of these papers of 
procedure indulged in the wish- 
fulfillment of a description of 
this tasty auto-da-fe, as though 
it had in fact taken place, but 
the Marquis was alive and kick¬ 
ing long after the punishment 
was supposed to have been 
meted out. 

De Sade was intimately ac¬ 
quainted with most of the jails 
of France, but this episode does 
not seem to have put him be¬ 
hind the bars. It certainly helped 
build up the largely spurious 


legend associated with his name, 
as I think I have shown in my 
small way. Actyally he was not 
such a holy terror as his 
biographers have painted him, 
and if our lesson for today has 
inclined you toward casting the 
chill glance of dubiety on the 
purpler passages of history, it 
will have served its purpose. It 
will be all right with your 
humble professor, too, if you 
take that kettle of Iberian-insect 
fudge the hell off the stove. It 
will get you nowhere. 







Till Death Do Us Part 

Joachim Linard got the 
woman he loved—forever 

By GEORGES SURDEZ 


S ERGEANT Courtal’s captain 
had asked me to have a talk 
with the noncom because I was 
an outsider. My mission was 
odd, to persuade Courtal to 
marry the woman he loved. 

“He’s admitted to me that he 
is more than fond of her,” the 
officer said. “He’s no longer a 
very young man, counts fifteen 
years in the Foreign Legion, and 
he can claim a pension when¬ 
ever he cares to quit. Courtal is 
such a fine fellow, really, that I 
hate to see him toss aside an 
opportunity. 

“You see, every one in town 
knows that Madame Decala 
can’t see any other man as a 
husband. She is a widow, in the 
early thirties, without children 
—and quite a handsome woman. 
A trifle massive through the 


hips, maybe, but as I have al¬ 
ready said, Courtal is attracted 
by her. She has considerable 
property, a farm, vineyards, 
money in the bank, an auto¬ 
mobile—and she owns a lame 
cafe . . 

f grew puzzled at Courtal’s re¬ 
luctance right there. The cap¬ 
tain had described something 
amazingly close to the Legion¬ 
naire’s conception of Paradise. 
Nominal work in a cafe, drinks 
free for the balance of his nat¬ 
ural existence! 

“What’s the matter with 
him?” I wondered. 

“Who knows? He has a 
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chance to be happy while mak¬ 
ing an excellent, honorable 
woman happy. He’ll have to re¬ 
tire ultimately, and if he passes 
this up, what has he to look for¬ 
ward to? His small pension and 
a job as a watchman, or on a 
trolley-car. You may wonder 
why I worry so much about him. 
He saved my life twice or three 
times.” ri » 

“A woman hater, maybe?” 

“Not at all. But come to think 
of it, I’ve never known him to 
have a permanent liaison. Even 
in Indo - China, where pay 
amounts to something and ordi¬ 
nary privates can keep a congai, 
Courtal never organized an il¬ 
lusion of domestic life for him¬ 
self. Try and persuade him.” 

If a captain of Legion could 
play match-maker, I could. 
Courtal confessed without hesi¬ 
tation that he was in love with 
Maria Decala, as much in love, 
he corrected, as was possible for 
him to be. He declared himself 
to be forty-two and to have 
passed the years'of romantic 
longings. He ran out of argu¬ 
ments, finally, and blurted out 
his conviction: 

“I’m scared of being tied to 
a woman for life—because of 
something that I saw happen, 
years ago. I’m afraidj'Ijd-gei to 
think of it—and do something 
terrible! Together, until death! 
Not for me: I saw it tried!” 

It was in South America 
(he related) and it doesn’t mat¬ 
ter to you just where. I was 


working as a sort of assistant 
manager on the Estates of Don 
Beltran. I won’t give you his 
full name, but you can guess 
who he was. A multimillionaire, 
who owned as much ground as 
could be covered by several 
large departments of France, 
forest, plantations, mines. 

He came to France once every 
two years, for three months, to 
have a formidable spree. He 
hired me, as he hired several 
young Frenchmen from time to 
time, not so much because he 
could not get efficient help 
among his people, but because 
he liked a certain sort of so¬ 
cial life. You see, I was pretty 
wc-11 educated, played the piano, 
had even composed a few pieces. 
That way, back on his place, a 
thousand miles from nowhere, 
he could think he was in Paris. 

I expected to find some dump 
in a jungle, and went to a real 
palace in an immense park. The 
buildings spread for acres. He 
had electricity, an ice-plant. 
Most of the furniture was im¬ 
ported from Europe, the bath¬ 
room fixtures from the United 
States. There was a club-room 
for the European employees, 
with all drinks served free. He 
would drop in for a couple of 
hours in the evening, talk 
books, music, poetry, painting. 

He was easy to like, too, and 
generous. In a land where bru¬ 
tality was the rule, he would fire 
an overseer for kicking a peon. 
A very big man, he was, prob¬ 
ably six feet four, strong, mas- 
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sive—I suppose he had a little 
mixture in his blood, because he 
was too brown of skin for just 
tan. When I first knew him, he 
was already over fifty, with gray 
hair—but still quite handsorpe. 
Even without his enormous for¬ 
tune, he would have been pop¬ 
ular with the girls. 

I heard he had been married 
once, that his wife had died. In 
the first two,years I spent there, 
he had different girls at different 
times, some native girls from the 
region, others foreign dames 
from the ports, but each and 
every one a beauty. Naturally, 
being a South American of 
mixed blood, we knew he would 
be jealous, and that being 
caught making a pass at his cur¬ 
rent flame meant dismissal. 

But when he was through, if 
the girl wished to make a second 
choice, it was all right. He 
would treat her as courteously, 
as respectfully, as a duchess. 
What with his money and the 
fact that thousands of natives 
obeyed him, he acted like a 
king. 

Well, he went to France and 
came back with a wife, a real, 
legitimate wife. We—the Euro¬ 
peans—no sooner saw her than 
we knew there would be trouble. 
Don Beltran had picked himself 
a magnificent girl, blonde, small, 
dimpled, twenty years old at the 
most. She was no dummy, either, 
came from a fine provincial 
family. But she had a smile, and 
she had eyes—and when we were 
introduced, we could see that 


she had made up her mind al¬ 
ready that she would not be 
bored. And, even if it was risky, 
me and the rest felt a bit sad 
when we saw that she had made 
her choice in five seconds. 

Joachim Linard was the lucky 
fellow. And I don’t blame her 
altogether. He was tall and slim, 
with good teeth and the appear¬ 
ance of vitality and youth that 
the boss was beginning to lose. 
He had been a cavalry officer, 
had turned in his commission 
after a gambling scapdal. He 
was a fair painter, but his of¬ 
ficial job was a sort of captain 
of the guards—he commanded 
about forty guys armed with 
carbines who were called out 
from time to time to do police 
work. 

The two of them, Linard and 
the girl, started flirting from 
the moment they met. Both of 
them were clever at it, you 
know, little indirect compli¬ 
ments, glances exchanged. And 
it probably was not a fortnight 
before the inevitable happened. 
Don Beltran liked to go on trips 
of inspection. He would be gone 
a week, at times. His wife went 
with him on two or three occa¬ 
sions. Then she was sick of the 
novelty, of the camping, of the 
bugs, the flies. 

We tried to warn Linard. We 
told him every native servant in 
the house would know inside a 
month. We warned him that the 
boss, even if twenty-five years 
older, could break him in two. 
But he laughed: “You’re taking 
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a lot for granted, 
friends,” he said. 

“I'm painting her 
portrait. And 
don’t worry. The 
fellow thinks 
himself a gentle¬ 
man, and will 
fight with weap¬ 
ons rather than 
fists. Give me a 
pistol, or a sword 
—and I’ll attend 
to him.” 

“But, he is pay¬ 
ing you—” 

“What of it?” 

Linard shrugged: 

“It’s the old army 
maxim: To grab 
a subordinate’s woman is a dirty 
deed. To grab that of an equal 
is a privilege. That of a superioi 
—a duty—” 

Surprisingly enough, the af¬ 
fair went on for six months 
without a sign of trouble. Every 
evening that he was at the 
house, the boss would bring his 
wife to the club-room. By tacit 
agreement, all women not legiti¬ 
mately married were cleared at 
their approach. That did not 
make for good feelings among 
the casualsl One of them, rather 
than the servants, probably 
tipped off Don Beltran. 

One afternoon, when the boss 
was presumably away on a trip, 
he appeared in my office. He did 
not seem excited, but he did not 
look as usual, either. I tried to 
get my assistant out, to warn the 
two fools in case they were to¬ 


gether, but he halted that with 
a gesture. 

“It is useless. And I do not 
misunderstand: You do not be¬ 
tray me, you wish to spare me 
sorrow.” He lighted a cigar, after 
giving me one: “You are a 
Frenchman. I should like to 
have a witness of Linard’s na¬ 
tionality, to attest that I be¬ 
haved fairly.” He wiped the 
sweat from his face, shrugged: 
“Such things happen, they hap¬ 
pen!” 

He took the revolver from its 
holster at his belt, laid it on the 
desk before me: “To avoid 
temptation. I have a hot temper, 
you know.” 

He led the way to the back 
of the house, went through long 
corridors, passed through a 
dozen rooms. I was wondering 
why he did not go straight to 
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his wife’s quarters. Then I un¬ 
derstood: He ushered me into a 
little place, lined with books, in¬ 
dicated a door: “Bedroom. Be 
silent, please.” 

He pushed a metal lever con¬ 
nected with an iron rod running 
beside the door, which shoved 
open a sort of transom up 
above. That transom may have 
looked like ordinary dull glass, 
but it was a reflector, and we 
could see the bed in a mirror set 
in the door. A tricky arrange¬ 
ment, a sort of gigantic peri¬ 
scope. Even as tense as I was, I 
could hardly keep from smiling: 
Don Beltran probably had not 
had this installed for the pur¬ 
pose he was using it. 

Well, we could see the bed . . . 

And wc could hear the con¬ 
versation. Don Beltran motioned 
me to a chair. He sat down him¬ 
self, after crushing out his cigar. 
And we watched and listened. 
The boss was mentioned several 
times, not in a respectful fashion. 

“I’ve been planning a way of 
getting out of here,” Linard 
said. “I want to have you—just 
to myself—” 

"I dream of it, darling,” she 
replied. “To have you at my 
side, always. Never to be sep¬ 
arated—’’ 

"Not even for a minute—” 

Don Beltran appeared to be 
lost in thought. The only sign 
of what he was going through 
was the sweat, dripping and 
dripping down his face. He rose 
and pulled down the lever, the 
transom closed. 


“You have heard what they 
wished?” he asked me. 

“Perfectly, yes, Don Beltran.” 

He went to the door, opened 
it. We saw a pretty picture, but 
the pair looked exceedingly 
foolish. I dare say that Linard, 
properly attired, would have 
made a better showing. But he 
huddled to one side, hugging a 
lace-trimmed pillow. The wom¬ 
an took the easiest way out, she 
pretended to faint—but con¬ 
trived to roll under the bed. 

“Don’t be fearful,” the boss 
said. “I am not armed. And I 
shall hurt neither of you. I’m a 
civilized man, despite what you 
believe. And, although aged, I 
understand youth. Hot blood, 
impulse, foolishness. Come out 
of there, Antoinette!” 

He walked quietly toward 
them. He was so calm that they 
lost their fear, even started to 
smile. Both knew his generosity, 
his love for show. And they 
thought he was playing a scene 
of magnanimous forgiveness. 

“We’re not presentable,” Lin¬ 
ard said, bravely. 

“Never mind. I want to join 
you myself—take her hand, 
Monsieur Linard., her left hand 
in your right hand. Thus—” 
Don Beltran grasped their 
linked hands in his big paw. 
“You shall never be separated 
again—” He brought a strange, 
clinking object from inside his 
coat. There was a snap, an¬ 
other. “Not even for one min¬ 
ute.” 

Don Beltran had very neatly 
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handcuffed them together. 

At the moment, the episode 
struck me as an awfully good 
joke. The boss went on talking, 
gently, quietly: The two could 
remain in his own apartments, 
go about within the Estate as 
they pleased, eat either with 
himself and the higher em¬ 
ployees, or have their meals 
served in a private room. They 
need do nothing save be in love, 
and always together. 

“I heard you say that so often 
in the past few months,” he re¬ 
peated: “All to myself, just to 
myself—and forever.” He smiled 
sadly: “I have done what I could 
to make your tie easy. You will 
note the bracelets are padded. 
Prepared well in advance. So, 
after a little chafing to start 
with, you’ll grow used to them.” 

The wife smiled happily, de¬ 
fiantly. 

“How long must we wear 
these?” Linard wondered. 

“Forever,” Don Beltran as¬ 
sured him: “As you desire.” 

You have no idea how hor¬ 
rible the situation of those two 
became within a week. Now, I 
have known the crowding in 
barracks rooms, on trains carry¬ 
ing troops, on ships—jammed in 
with men who often were not 
too clean. But imagine having 
someone with you all the time? 
At first, they tried to bluff it 
out, contrived to get dressed 
after a fashion, and came to the 
dining-room: It was still a joke. 
They danced to the gramo¬ 
phone’s music, evolved a comic 


four-hand number on the piano. 
I think they thought Don Bel¬ 
tran would kick them out after 
a while. 

Perhaps if they had been sub¬ 
jected to a rigid discipline, a 
poor diet, physical hardships, 
they would have lasted better. 
Men have been known to de¬ 
velop a strong affection for a 
chain-comrade, in the old peni¬ 
tentiaries. In any case, they 
cracked astonishingly fast. All 
Linard had to do to get a shave 
was to call in a servant. The 
woman had her maid. But they 
seemed to have lost interest in 
their appearance. What made it 
the more dreadful was the lux¬ 
ury of everything around them. 

The man broke first. He told 
Don Beltran, before witnesses, 
that he was willing to be killed 
rather than endure longer. The 
boss looked at him and smiled: 
“I had an idea you would.” He 
indicated a drawer of the desk: 
“The only key permitted you is 
in there—” 

Linard dragged the protesting 
woman over, found a tiny case 
of leather, which opened re¬ 
vealed a miniature automatic 
pistol. But that toy, at close 
range, could kill. Linard threw 
the thing down, shrugged. And 
even that slight gesture com¬ 
municated to the woman’s arm. 
That was what was breaking 
them down, the constant wear of 
being moved by impulses com¬ 
ing from another brain. 

Singly, the poor fools could 
have escaped. But they could be 
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recognized by the sounds of 
their footsteps, even in the dark¬ 
ness, as they had been compelled 
to learn to walk in rhythm. And 
the guards had orders not to al¬ 
low them off the Estate. At the 
end of four months, they looked 
insane, both of them. I asked 
leave to see a dentist outside, 
and used the occasion to go to 
the nearest French Consulate. I 
told the story: The other 
laughed; it sounded like a good 
joke. 

“Look here,” I protested. 
“They’ll crack altogether, end 
with a murder.” And I de¬ 
scribed what was happening to 
them, again. 

“What can I do?” the Con¬ 
sular Agent wondered: “She lost 
her nationality when she mar¬ 
ried. Linard had his abandon¬ 
ment of French citizenship regis¬ 
tered here when he was natural¬ 
ized. They’re not legally French. 
I’ll see what I can do with the 
local authorities, but you know 
how the laws are here—all in 
favor of the husband. He could 
have killed them on the spot, 
and gone free, even had he been 
a poor man. Legally, he can 
keep his wife on his property. 
And what law are you going to 
evoke to keep him from fasten¬ 
ing her lover to her?” 

I went back, and Don Beltran 
received me with a smile that 
showed he knew what I had 
been up to. Men are better than 
you’d think. Although the jobs 
paid three times what anyone 
of us could have earned else¬ 


where, although we had splen¬ 
did quarters and the best food, 
half the Europeans quit before 
six months were over. Quit or 
were sacked for seeking to free 
the pair of fools who deserved 
what was happening to them. 
By that time, the twelve links 
of chain connected with the 
bracelets were rusty on the sur¬ 
face, and both people had cal¬ 
louses on their arms. 

Then something became evi¬ 
dent: Antoinette was pregnant! 
She loathed Linard by that time, 
and he detested her. Just the 
same—there it was! And Linard, 
when he chanced to be around 
us, spoke as if she had been ab¬ 
sent, chatted of his disgust, of 
his hatred. She would answer, 
and they would quarrel. 

Finally, haggard, unkempt, 
they went to Don Beltran and 
asked for the “key.” The boss 
warned them that whoever did 
the shooting would be turned 
over to the authorities outside, 
for murder. I did not witness 
the rest, but heard of it from 
Don Beltran and from servants. 
Linard took the gun. But at the 
last moment, he had a flash of 
what he had been, a soldier, a 
gentleman, gave her the weapon 
—and asked her to shoot him. 
He tried to make a joke of it, 
too. 

“It’s easier for you, your right 
hand is free—” And he put his 
arm around her shoulders: “Be 
sure and pick the right spot. 
Those bullets are very small. 
Through the temple.” 
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She shot through the temple— 
her own temple. 

Don Beltran retrieved the 
gun. 

Courtal drained his glass me¬ 
chanically. He was full of rem¬ 
iniscent horror. 

"The boss had what he 
wanted. It’s what followed that 
changed my life. Because I could 
not go on working for him 
after. I tried—but I wanted to 
kill him.” 

“What did he do?” 

“Nothing, exactly nothing.” 
The Legionnaire rubbed his 
hands in a bewildered way: “I 
don’t see how—how a man can 
be so hard. She was dead, and 
he would not give Linard the 
key to the handcuffs. The poor 
fellow was squatted there, be¬ 
side the corpse. Begging, beg¬ 
ging. Don Beltran did not laugh 
or jeer. He said: ‘Together, for¬ 
ever.’ And walked out. So Lin¬ 
ard had to lift that body, carry 
it around awkwardly—looking 
for a knife—” 

“A knife?” 

“What else? Just pulling 


didn’t do it. Her hand had swol¬ 
len. And no one dared help him 
—I learned too late.” Courtal 
laughed: “Know the saddest 
thing? His spirit was so broken 
that he did not try to kill Don 
Beltran. He accepted a minor 
job in the forest, where he prob¬ 
ably died crazy before very 
long.” 

After a pause, I tried to shake 
olf the effect of his yarn. 

“But you would not be hand¬ 
cuffed to Madame Decala—” 

“Oh, if I was once married, 
it would be all right—” Courtal 
agreed. He sat there with seven 
decorations on his chest, crosses 
and medals won in the field: 
“But it’s the marriage ceremony 
I couldn’t go through. You 
know, about everlasting ties, 
eternal union, until death—I’d 
bolt right out of the church. You 
can’t understand what those 
words bring to my mind—you 
didn’t see them, day after day, 
month after month—” He shook 
his head: “You’re very kind, and 
the captain’s very kind. But it’s 
‘no’—I’ll transfer to Moroccol” 

Which he did. 











A little colored water 
to chase your ills away 


Heap Bad Medicine 



I n this free country every man 
has the right of self-medica¬ 
tion, a franchise which manufac¬ 
turers of bum patent medicines 
are eager to safeguard to the -sol¬ 
vent. If during the process some 
odd thousands happen to medi¬ 
cate themselves right through 
the pearly gates it’s just too bad. 

Nobody can accuse the gov¬ 
ernment of stifling individual 
enterprise in the proprietary 
drug field. On the contrary, if 
Joe Snork, a certified moron 
with a glamorous prison record, 
decides to go into the medicine 
game there’s none to say him 
nay. Joe may purchase a barnful 
of carpet tacks and laundry soap, 
mix them in equal parts, adver¬ 
tise them in newspapers, maga¬ 


zines, and by radio as Snork’s 
Digestion Regulators and sell 
them by the ton. 

The only errors he has to 
guard against are misbranding 
the container in which his prod¬ 
uct is sold and misrepresenting 
the weight or bulk of the con¬ 
tents. The toothless Food and 
Drug Act is exacting on these 
two points, but in all other vital , 
respects the sky’s the limit and 
the ambulance takes the hind¬ 
most. 

The altruistic suckerism which 
is the characteristic national 
trait makes it possible for a 
medicine man to lie as much as 
he pleases in his advertising, 
providing his lies are not actu¬ 
ally pasted on the bottle in 
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which his stuff is sold, or in¬ 
serted in the package. 

Under these delightfully cock¬ 
eyed conditions no drug adver¬ 
tiser is under compulsion to 
come within a mile of the truth 
about the pill or panacea he is 
peddling and no purchaser of 
drugs has any assurance, except 
that on the label, that the stuff 
he buys wasn’t mixed in a coal 
scuttle by a few of the neigh¬ 
bors’ kids. 

The nearly complete lack of 
policing in the proprietary field 
has had the effect of making 
laxatives the great American 
confection. The American cen¬ 
ter of thought and emotion, as 
well as of gravity, is the colon. 
If the colon continues to take 
abuse at its present rate it will 
soon be reduced to a semi-colon. 
Twenty million dollars a year is 
spent by colon-conscious Amer¬ 
icans to exercise their hobby. 

The high-water mark in pat¬ 
ent medicine humbuggery was 
registered by a woman manufac¬ 
turer who invented and mar¬ 
keted a remedy which she named 
with reckless candor Humbug 
Oil. Her advertisements declared 
that it would relieve diphtheria 
in its most malignant form. 
There was nothing legally wrong 
with the statement; it was merely 
cruelly false as so many such 
claims are. She might even have 
substituted leprosy or menin¬ 
gitis for diphtheria without in¬ 
viting prosecution. But she made 
the slight mistake of repeating 
the phony diphtheria claim on 


the label and was dealt a severe 
slap on the wrist by the Federal 
government. 

Without going back to the 
era of medical grog, when 100- 
proof tonics in one-glass doses 
were a popular guzzle for the 
afflicted, it is enlightening to 
race through a few sample in¬ 
stances of high-minded adultera¬ 
tion from the recent files of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

File 26753 deals with a heal¬ 
ing balm, H.P., shipped in inter¬ 
state commerce from Wenatchee, 
Washington. Its circular, en¬ 
closed, unfortunately for the 
manufacturer, with the tin, de¬ 
scribes it as a “high-powered 
antiseptic. Harmless. Every ele¬ 
ment destructive to tissue has 
been chemically neutralized. So 
mild you can use it freely on 
baby’s skin. There is no injuri¬ 
ous drug used in its manufacture 
that will deleteriously affect the 
flesh. Possesses curative and ther¬ 
apeutic qualities in cases of 
sores and infections, proud flesh, 
gangrene, lead poisoning, gun¬ 
shot wounds, barber’s itch, ery¬ 
sipelas, blood poisoning, ring¬ 
worm, sinus trouble and X-ray 
burns.” 

Analysis in the Food and 
Drug laboratory developed a few 
slight discrepancies in this torch 
song. In the first place the anti¬ 
septic was not antiseptic. In the 
second place it was not harmless, 
but contained oleate of lead 
capable of producing lead pois¬ 
oning. Furthermore its curative 
claims were fraudulent. As a 
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healing balm it was somewhat 
unsatisfactory in that its ten¬ 
dency was to irritate and infect 
rather than heal. 

At Red Bank, N. J., in Prose¬ 
cution No. 26767 the Secretary 
of Agriculture seized 144 bottles 
of a pretty classy liniment la¬ 
beled Nervo-Rumat, made by 
the Royal Sundries Corporation. 
This was described in the liter¬ 
ature as being just the thing for 
the treatment of rheumatism, 
lumbago, pleurisy and poor 
blood circulation. Tests showed 
it was made of unmixable liquids 
including turpentine, alcohol, 
and water, and some insoluble 
materials in suspension. Obvi¬ 
ously the for¬ 
mula was the 
handiwork of a 
guy who was 
more at home 
in some other 
racket. 

Some ingeni¬ 
ous lads in Chi¬ 
cago, describing 
themselves as 
the Alpha Lab¬ 
oratories, cooked 
up a tasty bev¬ 
erage which they 
plugged com¬ 
mercially as “a 
food, not a 
drug.” Despite 
its classification 
as straight nutriment, they men¬ 
tioned in an accompanying cir¬ 
cular that their invention had 
certain special properties, such 
as the capability of “overcom¬ 


ing intestinal putrefaction and 
establishing an aciduric, anti- 
putrefactive intestinal flora; of 
curing halitosis; of preserving 
the general health; of reducing 
gas; stopping absorption of poi¬ 
sons into the blood and of caus¬ 
ing clear skin and mental 
alertness.” 

The chief ingredient of this 
high-class food item was discov¬ 
ered to be clay, the kind you 
find in a swampy vacant lot and 
just about as nourishing and 
therapeutically valuable as a mud 
pie. Another ingredient which 
automatically debarred its clas¬ 
sification as a food was phe- 
nolphthalein, a drug whose 
resence must 
e announced 
on the label of 
a mixture in 
which it is used. 

All phony 
pharmaceutical- 
makers have a 
gift for slinging 
language. Per¬ 
haps this is* a 
hangover from 
their days in the 
gaslight medi¬ 
cine shows, 
where the mes¬ 
meric spell of 
their malaprop 
jargon was ex¬ 
celled as a sales- 
resistance remover only by the 
talented torso of Chee-Chee, the 
belly dancer. 

Department of Agriculture in¬ 
vestigators whose function it is 
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to run down and prosecute 
violators of the wobbly Fed¬ 
eral law report that blacksmiths, 
carpenters, day laborers, store¬ 
keepers, and clerks are leading 
offenders in the manufacture of 
bum medicaments. “The Na- 
tfonal - International Research 
Laboratories of the World,” 
manufacturer of that gas-elimi- 
nant your Uncle Josh gargles by 
the quart, is possibly a pick-and- 
shovel technician employed part- 
time by the WPA. 

Juries in patent medicine cases 
are notoriously lenient toward 
any offender who can prove that 
he has so much as read a book 
about rheumatism before con¬ 
cocting and selling a fraudulent 
guaranteed cure. 

A favorite villain of the Food 
and Drug administration is “the 
celebrated scientist, Dr. DuDoo- 
dle,” a composite of all medical 
testimonial writers. Dr. Du- 
Doodle and his prototypes, you 
may, be assured, are either non¬ 
existent or outside the United 
States. If they were Americans 
they would get bounced out of 
the union (the American Med¬ 
ical Association) for writing tes¬ 
timonials. If they are European 
you can be assured their testi¬ 
mony is no good because if you 
happen to die as a result of tak¬ 
ing their advice they’re beyond 
reach of a subpoena. 

Another bad-acting testimoni¬ 
al-writer in the employ of the 
rackety element in the medicine 
business is an old offender named 
Science. He is the man who takes 


the rap for such statements as: 
“Science acclaims Whambo as 
sure death to dropsy.” Science, 
as portrayed in the almanacs 
and throwaways, is an unsani¬ 
tary-looking old guy with a two- 
buck microscope and a beard 
like U. S. Grant. 

A band of heels known as 
“The Five Thousand Physicians 
Mob” is also being sought by 
Federal operatives. They are 
shifty, unidentifiable malefac¬ 
tors who hold secret meetings in 
the Yale Bowl and Comiskey 
Park, agree to publication of such 
statements as, “Five thousand 
physicians recommend Schenio 
for brain fever,” and then jscurry 
away into their holes not to 
emerge again until the next tes¬ 
timonial mass-meeting. If you 
accuse your family practitioner 
of belonging to this band of 
tliugs the odds are fifty to one 
he will deny it. But somebody 
must belong. Five thousand 
physicians can’t just vanish like 
Charlie Ross. 

Some manufacturers of worth r 
less nostrums are sufficiently 
ethical around the edges to re¬ 
frain from making outright 
claims of miraculous power for 
their witch-brew. They do not 
say in their twenty-four sheet 
posters, “BEEZO CURES BERI¬ 
BERI.” They content themselves 
with the comparatively innocu¬ 
ous statement, “BERI-BERI 
CAN BE CURED. GET BEEZO 
AT YOUR DRUG STORE.” 
Grammatically these two sen¬ 
tences have no closer connection 
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than such an unrelated sequence 
as, “ALL THE CROOKS ARE 
NOT IN JAIL. ELECT MAR¬ 
TIN SHERIFF.” But the child- 
mind of the cure-all addict 
gropes in a dream-world of in¬ 
genuous faith and reads into the 
ambiguous text a message of sal¬ 
vation. 

The Food and Drug Adminis¬ 
tration warns against buying 
medicines whose labels bear any 
of the following words: wonder, 
magic, certain, infallible, quick, 
sure, new discovery, instant, 
prompt, and rapid. These are 
catch-words of quackery. The 
word “food” applied to a drug 
or cosmetic is always strictly the 
bunk. No such thing exists. 

Buyers are warned against 
preparations whose names refer 
to parts of the body: lungs, liver, 
heart, kidneys, ears, eyes, glands. 
All these are subject to various 
ailments which demand various 
types of treatment. 

Federal analysts advise that 
you examine with a magnifying 
glass the portrait of the maker 
on the next nostrum package 
you run across. Almost invari¬ 
ably the pictures, when enlarged, 
look like those of desperadoes 
wanted in Kansas for train rob¬ 
bery. The prospectuses, when ex¬ 
amined dispassionately, also have 
a spurious ring, as does this 
blast from Dr. Fairmount F. 
Fenn, maker of a marvelously 
worthless preparation: 

“I hereby certify that my 
tuberculosis compound contains 
no creosote, mercury, calomel, 



strychnine, no narcotic or habit¬ 
forming drugs, nor anything ir¬ 
ritating, dangerous, or harmful 
to the intestines. It contains only 
tested, exhilarating and vitaliz¬ 
ing herbs, roots, and ingredients 
that eliminate bugs.” 

Purchasers of Dr. Fenn’s com¬ 
pound were lucky. His stuff was 
merely no good. Suckers who 
went for Dr. Ventzloff’s Prescrip¬ 
tion Remedy took their life in 
their hands. The scope of this 
good doctor’s claims included 
the cure or abatement of such 
ailments as pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis, asthma, catarrh, bron¬ 
chitis, hay fever, influenza, and 
la grippe. The formula, over the 
invention of which the good 
gray medico evidently had not 
spent much midnight oil, con¬ 
sisted of arsenic compound, 
water and a dash of cinnamon. 

In the same shipment the 
Federal investigators knocked off 
a consignment of D liniment, 
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which is notable not only for 
its complete ineffectuality in the 
treatment of all known ailments 
but for the bizarre list of ills for 
which it was specifically recom¬ 
mended: calks, garget, broken 
breast, fistula, sweeney, grease 
poll evil, and piles. 

It is amazing how many reck¬ 
less medicine men arrive at 
formulas whose effect is exactly 
opposite to that described on 
their labels and in their litera¬ 
ture. Antiseptics which are not 
only not antiseptic but positively 
septic are common. The Stop- 
Itch Company of Missouri, 
maker of a salve for “all pruritic 
conditions; a scientific treatment 
for skin irritations,” got in a jam 
because its product contained an 
unspecified ingredient the use of 
which violated the Federal 
Caustic Poison Act. This ap¬ 
pears to be reverse-homeopathy 
in action, or curing a small ill 
by opposing a great one to it. 

The European gland-fanatics, 
who haven’t pulled off an 
authentic miracle yet, are still 
fiddling around in their ateliers 
seeking to perfect a product to 
sell to the septuagenarian Flam¬ 
ing Youth of America. A few 
crates of an expensive prepara¬ 
tion called O-Silver (for men) 
and O-Gold (for you-know) 
were grabbed by Food and Drug 


investigators and taken over the 
laboratory hurdles. The contents 
proved to be broken-down ani¬ 
mal glands in various messy 
stages of deterioration, plus 
flour and cocoa. A tasty conti¬ 
nental breakfast, perhaps, but 
for the American taste—ugh! 

Our own boys are doing pretty 
well in the quack racket, thanks, 
and don’t need any lessons from 
outlanders. Two imaginative 
brothers in South Carolina hold 
the record for staking claims. 
The catalogue of human mis¬ 
eries their snide preparation will 
cure or alleviate runs, in part, 
as follows: 

Bed wetting, pellagra, high 
blood pressure, nosebleed, dia¬ 
betes, pyorrhea, female weakness, 
tonsilitis, ringworm, indigestion, 
athlete’s foot, sour stomach, 
fallen stomach, dysentery, gonor¬ 
rhea, syphilis, chancre, buboes, 
prolapsus, indigestion, boijs, 
erysipelas, halitosis, flux, swell¬ 
ing of the leg, liver trouble, lum¬ 
bago, gleet, pain in the back, 
ulceration of the womb, swollen 
joints, fits, convulsions, chiggers, 
tetter worms, sore throat, itch, 
abscesses, change of life, earache, 
neuritis, periodical pains, and 
“other seemingly incurable dis¬ 
eases of suffering humanity.” 

The stuff is called, with some 
justice. Miracle. 
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MORE JOY IN HEAVEN. 

By Morley Callaghan. Random House. $2 .50. 

If “More Joy in Heaven" had been written by a less skilled writer than Morley 
Callaghan, it would have been pretty painful reading. The plot, in outline, 
sounds like one of the less inspired concoctions of a pulp writer on a bad day. 
Kip Caley is pardoned from serving his life sentence for his part in a bank 
robbery, and directs all his energies toward making the public sympathetic to 
the cause of the freed jailbird trying to go straight. For a time he honestly feels 
that he has touched a kind of “well of good will” among people. The novelty 
wears thin fairly shortly, however, and the good will turns out to be merely 
slightly morbid curiosity. From that point the jump is but a short one to 
another attempted bank robbery and the swift conclusion of the book. A fairly 
banal story, to be sure. Yet Mr. Callaghan’s simple writing style lends it a dis¬ 
tinction that carries the reader along effortlessly. 

All the stock props (both characters and situations) which immediately come 
to mind in connection with this type of story are present, including an intense 
ten-year-old who idolizes his bank-robbing Uncle Kip, a sweetheart who fights 
gallantly to keep Kip believing in the precious “good will" of the people, an 
impresario with a string of phony wrestlers who tries to bully Caley into accept¬ 
ing a fake build-up as one of his top-notch exhibits, a rat-faced little mobster, 
recently sprung, who laughs tauntingly in Kip's face and keeps advising him 
to get wise to himself before he’s made a sucker (the one character who doesn’t 
quite jell, incidentally—an exceptional case in any Callaghan book), a paternal 
Senator, responsible for Caley’s pardon, an adoring mother on the point of 
death (!), a stern judge on the Parole Board who resents Kip’s freedom through¬ 
out, and even a friendly prison chaplain whose advice is always sage and 
usually impractical. 

Before a long-awaited law barring all novels with a prison background is 
passed, it might be a good idea to gulp down “More Joy in Heaven,” which will 
serve at least to make you feel mildly tolerant toward the long string of painful 
prison books. Most of Mr. Callaghan’s fans, though, will find more joy in his 
other novels. 

WHAT EVERY YOUNG MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT WAR. 

By Harold Shapiro. Knight Publishers. $1.50. 

The old gaffers up at the Army War College are feeling more than ordinarily 
pert these days, for a fine big strapping war is just around the corner, and the 
boys are all set for M-day. 
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In Mr. Shapiro’s lively little tome, he goes direct to the generals for their 
views on the highly engrossing art of warfare. Fortunately for What Every Young 
Man, etc., the generals have been prodigious writers, giving birth to a colossal 
amount of wordage on the joys and sorrows of la vie militaire, and being, to a 
man, almost fatherly in their dispensation, gratis, of advice to their brass- 
buttoned charges. 

This literary tendency on the part of our latter-day Bonapartes enables 
Shapiro, the writer, to take it pretty easy, while Shapiro the research fellow 
works his nose olf flushing apt quotations out of The Manual of Arms. 

The result, when neatly bound and placed in a warm place, would make a 
handy notebook for any witless wight who (God forbid) should wish to set 
about writing another war novel. As reading, however, the stuff hardly stands 
on its own feet, as even the fascinating treatise written by Major Bycicle-Bycicle 
on the effects of chlorine gas on the delicate tissues of the anus begins to pall 

In deadly succession the beautiful thoughts of the professional soldiers follow 
each other until, in the last analysis, Mr. Shapiro’s gory encyclopedia becomes a 
sort of Emily Post for the bloodthirsty young idealists who'll compose the shock 
troops next year, or the year after that. It gives, in complete and juicy detail, 
the accepted methods of holding one’s intestines in one’s chubby fists, the proper 
formalities to be observed when drinking one’s own urine, the relatively dainty 
way of picking up one's gassed lungs. 

Whatever its merits, Mr. Shapiro's literary rag carpet should convince you (if 
you still need convincing) that war isn’t much fun. 

Sherman said it quicker and slicker, though. 

EVERYBODY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

By Gertrude Stein. Random House. $3. 

Miss Stein, tv ho writes in broken English, customarily turns out books which 
fall into one of two groups: 1—those that are partially intelligible; and 2—those 
that are totally unintelligible to everyone but psychics. For the benefit of mental 
masochists and those others who, for one reason or another, are Stein fans, it 
might be well to mention at the start that “Everybody's Autobiography" is a 
sequel to “The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas,” and as such falls into the 
first goup. To probe further, Miss Stein’s latest work is a record of her im¬ 
pressions of America (as witnessed at first hand in 1934, her first visit to this 
country in 30 years). Also let it be understood that this is one review of Gertrude 
Stein which is not studded with imitation-Stein sentences. 

In this latest "lucid" book, we learn about how she liked Dallas and Columbus, 
Ohio (the latter had “a nice climate”), how she enjoyed discussing mystery-story 
construction with Dashiell Hammett, how her Ford car broke down one day in 
France before her trip to the United States, how she enjoys chatting with Carl 
Van Vechten, and, chiefly, how she is the greatest living force in literature today. 
Isolating specific examples is a slightly unfair practice, though, and I hasten to 
add that the tangents on which Miss Stein swings off are helpful in stimulating 
thought, if, of course, you can read more than two pages of her translucent prose 
without getting dizzy. 

Compared to “The Geographical History of America, or the Relation of 
Human Nature to the Human Mind,” which was published last year, “Every¬ 
body’s Autobiography” is crystal-clear in meaning, even though the construction 
is a little cloudy. What, for instance, could be truer and more profound than 
this observation of hers, after recounting Carl Van Vechten's inability to treat 
drunken people as casually as he does sober people: “Well anyway I am very 
fond of a number of people who are always more or less drunk. There is nothing 
to do about it if they are always more or less drunk.” Our favorite device of all 
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the author’s tricks, however, is a cute little phrase with which she winds up 
every other sentence when she starts wandering from the subject: "Other things 
are what goes on without everybody seeing, that is why novels are not plays well 
anyway.” 

There is, of course, the school which isn’t concerned with whether or not Miss 
Stein’s latest work is lucid—maintaining, simply, that she's nuts. This department 
subscribes to the theory that she’s a trifle too shrewd to be completely crazy. If 
she doesn’t like this language, though, why doesn’t she go back where she came 
from. 

ONE MAN CARAVAN. 

By Robert Edison Fulton, Jr. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 

Here is a travel book that has very little in common with the log-book of 
Miss Stein’s peregrinations reviewed above. Mr. Fulton, overcome by the same 
wanderlust that prompts all authors of this type of book to be up and off, 
decided that most means of locomotion are pretty conventional and dull, if 
sometimes comfortable, so he rode around the world on a motorcycle. 

Except for a few short trips by boat, Mr. Fulton spent all his time while 
circling the globe in an uncomfortable motorcycle saddle. Even so, he enjoyed 
his journey immensely, encountering and bargaining with the natives of such 
countries as Turkey, Afghanistan, India, and the more barren regions of China 
and Japan. (Fortunately, there were no war zones to cope with at that time.) 
After the Asiastic deserts, naturally, crossing the United States was just a set-up. 

Mr. Fulton, who is 28, had apparently exhausted the possibilities for excite¬ 
ment in the more civilized nations. The bad roads in the less progressive coun¬ 
tries challenged his conquistador’s nature, and he was only fairly well equipped 
to combat punctured tires and gasoline shortage. At one point in Turkey, 
through a misunderstanding, he filled the tank with mustard gas, and had all 
the onlookers crying when he attempted to depart. 

An extra shirt, a toothbrush, and a movie camera were the necessities of life 
for Mr. Fulton; some of the photos he took make a handsome addition to his 
book. "One Man Caravan” is crammed with incident, and should prove engross¬ 
ing to readers who have always dreamed of roughing it around the world and 
haven’t succeeded in escaping from their offices. 

THE TWITTERING BIRD MYSTERY. 

By H. C. Bailey. The Crime Club. $2. 

Reggie Fortune, Mr. Bailey’s favorite detective, with his “Oh, my hat!” and 
“Oh, my sainted aunt!” and “Oh, my dear Lomas!” is taking a vacation just now 
in favor of Josiah Clunk, the hypocritical little shyster with underworld connec¬ 
tions whom some fans vastly prefer to the whimsical Reggie—that is, one may 
be fond of Reggie and still want a rest. Josiah runs a crooked course, for all his 
singing of hymns and raising of canaries, but there’s nothing wrong with his 
logical faculties. He’s always two jumps ahead of Scotland Yard, and Reggie 
himself could not have improved on his solution of the puzzle about the Lade 
estate. (The fact is, Reggie appears briefly as an authority on poison, springs 
a bored exclamation or two, and vanishes.) 

Here are a few of the questions posed for the fans by Mr. Bailey: Who killed 
Henry Platt, the Lade agent, and threw him in the river at Puttenham? Is 
Alt Davies (the Rabbit-Faced Man) a blackmailer? What are Morgan and 
Merlin, a team of thought readers, up to? Where is young Harry Lade, the 
rightful heir? What do you mean, the twittering bird? The main show, of course, 
is Josiah Clunk, who knows the answers all the time, or practically so. Mr. 
Bailey’s plot is hardly worthy of Josiah’s talents; indeed, it’s hardly worthy of 
Mr. Bailey, but it’s still better than most. 
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THE FOUR FALSE WEAPONS. 

By John Dickson Carr. Harper and Brothers. $2. 

Ye corpse in this admirable Carr thriller is Mile. Rose Klonec, described by 
Ralph Douglas, her former flame, as a poule-de-luxe, and he ought to know. 
She’s discovered extinct at the Villa Marbe, apparently stabbed, but what about 
the bottle of poison, the pistol, and the razor? The publishers inquire further, 
and with reason: Can an electric clock be made to serve as an alibi? What was 
the significance of the'missing champagne bottle? Were the open balcony win¬ 
dows an important clue? We’re telling you that Henri Bencolin, the smartest 
sleuth in La Belle France, works wonders with the case; you can depend on 
his getting the lovers (Ralph Douglas and Magda Toller) out of the scandalous 
scrape in the home stretch and nailing the crook to boot. By the way, Magda, is 
one of the most outspoken feminine juvenile leads in recent fiction. She an¬ 
nounces right off the bat that her father was hanged for murder in 1908 and 
that her mother was a street walker. Naturally, she’s very sweet about Ralph’s 
former connection with Rose. All in all, Mr. Carr makes it one of his most 
readable items—fantastic's the word. 

TRIAL AND ERROR. 

By Anthony Berkeley. Doubleday, Doran and Company . . $2.50. 

Here is the first really good two-dollar-and-a-half murder story in a dog’s age. 
As you may have learned, publishers frequently take an unusually pretentious 
tale of crime that has no secret and virtually no technique, boost the price and 
call it something new in English Literature—an advance on the mystery story: 
generallv, it's just one of those things, and nobody buys it, as it falls between 
two stools and sometimes three. "Trial and Error,” however, actually is an 
advance on most mysteries, if only because it is done with immense skill. It isn’t 
“a new kind of mystery,” because there probably is no such thing, but it’s a 
whale of a murder yarn, complete with corpse, clues, suspects, suspense and all 
the other tricks that Mr. and Mrs. Fan crave and will not, so help them, do 
without. Message to all authors who are trying to improve the thriller: Read 
Mr. Berkeley. 

NIGHT OVER MEXICO. 

By Todd Downing. The Crime Club. $2. 

'Twas a dark and stormy night when Hugh Rennert, ex-l'. S. Customs 
Inspector, ran across a bunch of weird people in a Mystery House in Tamaulipas, 
Mexico, and began what an enthusiastic blurbist calls "a night of violence shot 
through with undertones of high tragedy, pathos, and deep mystery.” At that, 
Hugh's adventures were fast and furious, also surprising: and they are em¬ 
broidered with about all the Mexican color a man could get into one story. Mr. 
Downing, for that matter, comes by his scenery honestly, as he went to the 
National University of Mexico and has wandered about the place extensively- 
now he teaches Spanish at the University of Oklahoma. Rennert is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon his skill with as generous an assortment of clues as any sleuth 
could ask. “Night Over Mexico" isn’t an awful lot different from other bafflers, 
but it wins attention by the aforesaid double-dyed Mexican quality—no wonder 
Mr. Downing uses it in all his hair-raisers. 






F or men only approaches its first 
birthday with mixed emotions. Our 
readers have been as faithful as pos- 
sible—for which we feel sincerely 
grateful. Throughout the first year of 
its existence, shortly to be concluded, 
FOR MEN ONLY has entertained more 
than 200,000 American males, and has 
prompted a few charmed readers to 
bring out imitators. Unlike its com¬ 
petitors, however, FOR MEN ONLY is 
neither nasty nor simply dull. That s 
why we've stopped to consider the 
point mentioned by a large number 
of the readers who write to compli¬ 
ment us on the contents of the maga¬ 
zine. The title FOR MEN ONLY, they 
claim, suggests to them a salacious, 
and not very amusing, publication— 
and certainly gives no indication of 
the “merit” and “charm” of the ar¬ 
ticles and cartoons inside. 

The question is, of course, worth 
very serious consideration, as the last 
thing in the world we want our read- 
ers—and prospective readers—to think 
is that we are publishing a salacious 
magazine. Consequently, we have been 


mining me —-— 

our mind, and have just about de¬ 
cided to go ahead on it, IF—we can 
find one that expresses the spirit of 
the contents, one that will be vigor¬ 
ously masculine, without overtones of 
salaciousness. Title suggestions will be 
received warmly. 

There seems to be an abundance ot 
Carlton Browns in the Eastern region 
of the United States. In our limited 
acquaintance alone, there are four. 
First, there’s the Carlton Brown who 
is currently exposing the Great Lovers 
in FOR MEN ONLY; another-who 
spells his first name “Carleton”-just 
sold a movie script to one of the larger 


Hollywood studios for quite a sum; 
still another—who also uses the “e"— 
teaches English Literature or some 
such abstruse subject in a University 
located here in New York City; and 
finally Duncan Underhill has a cousin 
named Carlton Brown. (Not the one 
who recently graduated from Matte- 
awan. This one's an architect.) 

For no reason at all we find our¬ 
selves getting around to cartoonists 
every few paragraphs. First, we thought 
we’d mention the fact that John Ruge 
is changing banks. The last time he 
visited his old one, he decided to cash 
our check for his cartoon of a little 
white-haired old lady sitting in a 
rocker and shouting into the phone: 
“No, no, not ‘C’ . . . ‘B,’ as in bitch.” 
The cartoon cut-line, as is the cus¬ 
tom, was stamped on the check 
voucher, and the teller, who had al¬ 
ways considered John a fine, clean-cut 
young man, looked at the line a few 
times, stared at our man rather 
sharply, and handed over the money 
without a word. Ruge pulled up his 
coat collar, pocketed the dough, and 
left—already running through the list 
of other available banks. 

While we’re writing about cartoon¬ 
ists, we may as well get this item off 
our chest, and then we’ll be finished 
with them. It seems that there's an¬ 
other young man named Gerald Green 
—great friend of Ruge’s, by the way— 
who turned into a gag cartoonist after 
several years of art school and the 
usual rigid preparation. After a while 
he even began selling some of his 
stuff and making a little money. His 
father (George), who was a piccolo- 
player at the time, noticed the returns 
starting to come in, and the whole 
idea seemed like a pretty soft touch 
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to him. So—he bought a few supplies, 
drew up some gags, and practically 
immediately he was selling to the na¬ 
tional weeklies. (Art schools please 
note.) He doesn’t play the piccolo 
much any more, and Gerald’s begin¬ 
ning to feel a little abashed about 
those years of hard work he put in at 

The mail lately has been a lot more 
interesting than usual, somehow. The 
customary letters from insurance agents 
still come in in abundance, of course, 
but there have been a few notes—some 
heartening, some amusing—from con¬ 
tributors and readers alike. In the 
same delivery a few days ago, we heard 
from a reader in Pretoria, South 
Africa, and Ted Shane, who is poten¬ 
tially one of our best authors. Ted lives, 
with his wife and children, in Ridge¬ 
field, Connecticut, and can't quite 
bring himself to the point of writing 
that next scheduled piece for us. Any¬ 
way, he claims, writing cuts into his 
time too much—time he could be put¬ 
ting to some good purpose, like raking 
up leaves or painting the fence. . . . 
As nearly as we can make out, out- 
new South African reader—who is as¬ 
sociated with the Dairy Research Insti¬ 
tute, at the University of Pretoria—is 
one of our most rabid fans. A good 
measuring rod for their sincerity is 
their eagerness for buying back copies 
of FOR MEN ONLY which they’ve 
missed. When their letters sound as 
though they intend to move heaven 
and earth to get the copies in question, 
we consider them fans, and add their 
names to Our Far Flung Readers De¬ 
partment. 

The one contributor from whom we 
haven’t heard lately is Will Cuppy, 
who has retired to his shack at Jones' 
Beach to do a little serious herniiting. 
Consequently, we have no way—just at 
the moment-of answering a query 
from one of our readers, one Harold 


I,. Cuppy, VP-to Squadron, Fleet Air 
Base, Pearl Harbor, Territory of Ha¬ 
waii. (Reader Cuppy, incidentally, is 
convinced that FOR MEN ONLY is 
“the best magazine on the market.” 
Adv.) The Hawaiian Mr. Cuppy has 
been encountering his namesake’s 
name in the pages of the last few issues 
of FOR MEN ONLY, and was wonder¬ 
ing if he could possibly be a long-lost 
uncle of his named Will P. Cuppy. 
The last time he heard from his Uncle 
Bill he was working on a newspaper 
in Crawfordsville, Indiana. He feels 
fairly sure that our Mr. Cuppy must 
be some sort of relative of his, as he 
believes there is only one family of 
Cuppys in the United States, and sad to 
say he has lost completely the home 
address of the Cuppy family during 
his twelve years in the Navy to date. 
Shortly he’s scheduled to return to the 
United States mainland again, and 
he'd very much like to meet our rep¬ 
tile and famous women investigator at 
tea and go into the question of family 

All we know, if it'll help a,ny, is that 
our Will Cuppy's middle- name is 
Jacob, and, just to make., the whole 
thing more confusing, he wa| born in 
Auburn, Indiana. AVe’.re positive he's 
been here in the East for the past ten 
years at least, though. 

Latest reports from the outlying dis¬ 
tricts in the Southern .States show that 
there have been 479 cases'of out-and- 
out apoplexy, 253 cataleptic fits, and a 
large epidemic of heart-btirn^pes and 
high-blood pressure victims—all di¬ 
rectly traceable to our article "Gone 
With the Windbags,” fry Russell Hast¬ 
ings, in a recent issue of For Men 
Only. The poll is so heavy in Georgia 
that the tabulating tnachiqe, .which 
was being worked overtime in order to 
get us the results in time for this num¬ 
ber, broke down, leaving us without 
a complete checkup. 


The editors of FOR MEN ONLY feel that many of our readers 
have had adventures which would interest our other readers. Such 
manuscripts will be heartily welcomed. 



















Plop onto our desk 
the other day landed the 
pictures you see at the 
left. Accompanying 
them was a letter from 
one of our steady cus¬ 
tomers, stating that 
these snapshots were of 
one of his sons, who is 
undoubtedly the young¬ 
est reader of FOR MEN 
ONLY in existence. 


Far be it from us to 
argue with a reader; in 
fact, we were so pleased 
with these photos of his 
precocious son and heir 
that we decided to re¬ 
produce the pictures 
for your edification and 
enjoyment. This is not 
a contest to discover our 
youngest reader — but 
does anyone have pic¬ 
tures of the oldest FOR 
MEN ONLY enthusiast? 















